


FAMILY CASE WORK 


Miss Lois BLaKey 


Though the Indians have a noble conception of the family and its functions, still the 
existing disparity between theory and practice is shocking. Hence, in the following article 
which formed a paper read at the A. I. C. S. W., 1947, Miss Blakey urges that there is a 
direct need for the development of family case work and explains how such a development 
may prevent the disintegration of many a family. 


Miss Lois Blakey who was for many years associated with various aspects of 
case work in the U. S. A. is Visiting Professor of Medical Social Work at the Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences, Bombay. 


A visit to the magnificent Ellora and 
Ajanta Caves is enough to suggest to any 
one of the need of organizing family case 
work in India. These caves epitomize the 
latent strength of India. They also illustrate 
some of the very principles of case work 
which are considered below; that is, the 
making use of the qualities inherent in the 
situation and the use of skill. These cave 
temples were not made from marble stone 
brought in from other areas but from stone 
‘Native to the environment. There was no 
attempt to build in conspicuous places. 


Rather, the genius of the builders was in 


their inspiration of their theme, their 
recognition of the value of the common 
materials and their skill of craftsman- 
ship. As I saw the caves the difficulties of 
building social programmes seemed much 
less formidable. 


Why is there need for the development 
of Family Case Work in India? Although 
I have only an introductory knowledge 
of Indian life and culture I have already 
been impressed with the significance of the 
family in that culture and I have been 
impressed with the concept of family 
responsibility. But the great gap between 


the ideal ‘and the reality is also a glaring fact » 


which many Indians have failed to notice. 


I am aware of the high place the mother 
has in Indian life. This is beautifully, but 
sadly, expressed in the saying: 


“The mother died—then one feels the 
need of her as at the fall of night one feels 
the need of a lighx.”"1 

The trouble is that too often the mother 
does die and there is no light! There is 
another saying, I believe: 


“The father protects the woman in her 
childhood, the husband in her youth and 
the son in her old age.” * 

Unfortunately under the present strains 
of a rapidly changing society, with best of 
intentions, protection is impossible. I know 
that the woman is not the only one who is 
supposed to be protected, for I have read 
that: 

“He who keeps his wealth for himself, 
without allowing his relatives and others to 
share in it, goes to hell—He who is strong 
to work and does not support his family, 
the Brahmans and the unfortunate, is dead 
though he be alive.” * 

The Indians have certainly an ideal of 
family and group responsibility which, if 
it were possible of attainment, would make 
some aspects of family case work unneces- 
sary. Even the folksayings recognize the 
failure of the ideal: 





1 Hedwig Bachmann “On the Soul of the 
Rangel Bastora India Portuguesa 
Proverb No. 182. 

2 Manu 5, 148 and 9, 3. 

3 The Bhagvat-Purana x, 45, 7, 


_Indian Woman” p. 13 Vol. 1, 1942. Tipografia 
“R_ Barrets Miranda Enfiada de Anexins Gooses Goa 1931 
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“We are all one, but because we cannot 
provide food for each other, we are 
separated.” ¢ 


Indian culture is rich in evidence that the 
family is the social unit conceived in lofty 
terms and charged with the responsibility 
for the well-being of the individual. How- 
ever there is much evidence in the present 
day that the family cannot live up to its 
obligations. The political, economic, edu- 
cational and social changes of today threaten 
the old structure of the family. In spite of 
its failure to meet its obligations, the 
family in India, still remains the only social 
institution to which most individuals look 
for help. History and the lack of any 
signs of substitutes would point to the 
family continuing to be the unit of help 
even though the source of certain material 
help may come from outside. All of the 
developments in psychiatry and psychology 
in the last few decades have pointed to an 
ever increasing recognition of the import- 
ance of the family in the life of the in- 
dividual. The childhood family relation- 
ships form the proving ground for the 
future citizen’ The preserving and 
strengthening of wholesome family life is 
of utmost importance to India. 


My aim here is to present a social 
approach to some aspects of this problem 
and consider how to actively strengthen the 
family that needs help before it reaches 
the stage of total disruption. Although my 
proposal is that this type of social work be 
started as private social work, the method 
of family case work is of as great importance 
as or even greater than that of public social 
work. Neither a social programme which 
aims at improving the economic level of the 
people nor a social programme which aims 
at administering wisely the resources of the 
country for the people’s benefit, can be 





effective without considering the family as 
the unit. Mass developments and individual 
unit developments must go hand in hand. 
For example: Work with the refugees must 
be mass help but each refugee is thinking 
about himself and his “own”. Plans must 
be made which are constructive plans for 
the individual families. High economic 
attainment does not eradicate, although it 
diminishes, physical, emotional and social 
hazards to family life. The values of whole- 
some family life can be preserved for large 
numbers of children if some help is given 
to strengthen the families in a few areas 
of family life. 


I shall give some illustrations of the need 
for help in Family Case Work which have 
already come to my attention through my 
supervision of the medical social work in 
hospitals and my directing some of the field 
work in the Juvenile Court, Children’s 
Homes and a Parsee family agency. May I 
point out first, the fact that these cases were 
carried by Indian workers who were well 
aware of the usual family, caste or 
panchayat resources thought to be available 
to meet the needs of the individuals in 
trouble? 


Upon the death of an elderly mother, a 
man brought his wife and son to Bombay. 
He secured work in a factory but became 
ill and after an illness of several months 
died of tuberculosis. His widow was able 
to support herself and her son for a few 
years but she too became ill and was 
brought to a hospital where she had her leg 
amputated. The type of work she was doing 
prior to her operation was no longer possi- 
ble. She had love and a mother’s guidance 
which she could give her son; she needed 
financial support, vocational retraining and 
periodic medical care for herself. She could 
not meet these through her family resources. 
Which is better: a beggar’s life for the 





4 Dr. Chavan : The Konkani Proverbs No, 31 “Quoted by Bachmann Vol. II, p. 42, 
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woman and a children’s home for the son, 
or some financial and case work help which 
will keep the family together? 


A young boy was brought to the hospital 
by the police, sick and unhappy. He had 
run away from home because he thought 
his father and step-mother did not care for 
him. The parents expressed guilt over their 
lack of success in handling the boy and 
bafflement over how to improve the situa- 
tion. They needed the guidance and 
encouragement of some one who had 
knowledge of such problems. 


A woman with a new born baby is on 
the point of suicide. Her husband had 
insisted on marrying a second wife since no 
children had been born. The first wife 
became pregnant a few months after the 
second wife had given birth to a son.. The 
jealousy of the wives was intense and finally 
the first wife was thrown out of the home. 
Sometimes drastic steps are taken by a 
person who cannot face the humiliation of 
asking for help from those persons close to 
the problems. Sometimes the social work 
help consists in strengthening’ a person’s 
willingness to ask for help from family and 
relatives and in stimulating the desire on the 
part of the family to help with a solution 
to the problem. So in this case, the heip 
that was given was in supporting the 
suggestion of the woman going for help to 
her husband’s guru. 

The large number of children brought 
to the Juvenile Court because of the broken 
homes belies the often heard expression 
that the Indian joint family means that 
there is always someone who can _ take 
responsibility. 

I could go on indefinitely citing instances 
where help is needed to preserve and 
strengthen family life—where without such 
help tragedy is sure to ensure. Instead I 
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shall briefly outline the family case work 
development in other countries with the 
hope that it may suggest similar methods to 
meet similar situations in India, with 
necessary modifications. There are certain 
elements in the development in other coun- 
tries which could possibly be adapted to 
combat the unique problems of this ancient 
land. 


Family Social Work is social service 
rendered to a family, or to individuals in a 
single family which has as its aim, 
strengthening the family’s capacity to 
function as a socially useful and happy 
unit. The primary objective is to help, 
preserve and enhance family life and 
cohesion. The preservation and enhance- 
ment referred to is in relation to harmony 
with the forces of the times. Family Social 
Work is rendered by workers in agencivs 
set up for the specific purpose of giving the 
type of help that is needed. The growth 
of such agencies has extended over a 
seventy-five year period in a number of 
other countries. The Family Welfare 
movement has contributed two qualities 
which have greatly stimulated social welfare. 
It has contributed a dynamic of social 
organization; it has also contributed a 
special way of working called Case Work. 
A sketch of the history of family social work 
will reveal this. 


Mutual aid has been an element in all 
groups which have survived through the 
ages. Charity has been encouraged by all 
great religions. The Puranas say: 


“He who is strong to work and does not 
support the unfortunate is dead though he 
be alive.” 5 


The Bhagavad Gita indicates, among 
the divine properties, almsgiving and com- 
passion to living beings.* The Koran states: 





5 The Bhagvat-Purana ; x, 45, 7. 


6The Bhagvad-Gita translation by Annie Besant, Sixteenth Discourse. 
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“They ask thee (O Muhammad), what 
they shall spend. Say: that which ye spend 
for good (must go) to parents and near 
kindred and orphans and the needy and 
the wayfarer. And whatsoever good ye do, 
lo Allah, is aware of it.” ? 


The story of the Good Samaritan “is the 
Christians’ admonition to help.” * From the 
Parsee writings, I find: 


“Of men in the world, he is the most 
blessed who accumulates all increase and 
wealth (or increase of wealth) for the sake 
of duty and meritorious deeds.” * 


These are only a few illustrations of the 
fact that there has been no lack of a sense 
of benevolence. In those countries where 
this sense of benevolence was coupled with 
a sense of the brotherhood of man (with the 
component parts; kinship with all and 
equality) the concept of social responsibility 
for those in need found the most fertile 
ground. The dissolution of the monasteries 
in the 16th century in England brought to 
light how extensively that concept of social 
responsibility had permeated the social 
structure. With the removal of these 
religious bodies from carrying this responsi- 
bility, the state responsibility was developed. 
It is true that in the early days, measures 
which were taken to discharge this responsi- 
bility were aimed to discourage mendicancy 
through repression associated with relief. 
Nevertheless the recognition that people in 
need must have some source of help and 





could not be left to perish had taken firm 
root. The help given by the state was not 
directed to strengthening the families’ 
capacity to function. Another volunteer 
movement, this time a secular one, had to 
point the way to helping people in need. 

Thomas Chalmers, an Englishman who 
was the moving spirit of this new develop- 
ment, saw the degrading effects of the help 
attempted under the repressive plans. 
Instead of giving alms to those who could 
not be coerced into supplying their own 
needs, he directed his attention to deve- 
loping the resources of all applying for help. 
In the search for the resources for self-help 
we find the kernel of the family welfare 
movement. We see the widening recogni- 
tion that forces both within the individual 
and forces over which he had no control 
were together, responsible for the helpless 
condition. In a very pragmatic way those 
working with the people in need came to 
realize the necessity of knowing both the 
social and the individual factors involved 
in each case of need; they realised further 
that amelioration of the bad social condi- 
tions and the individual problems also had 
to be tackled simultaneously. The “Associ- 
ation for Improving the Conditions of the 
Poor”, founded in New York in 1834 and 
the “Charity Organization Society,” founded 
in London in 1869 attempted to co-ordinate 
the scattered efforts at reform and help, 
and to devise an effective method of giving 
the help. 





~~? The Meaning of the Glorious Koran trans. by Marmaduke Piakthall Surah II 215. 
8The Bible: Luke 10, 27-37: Jesus said: Thou shall love the Lord, thy God with all thy 


heart—and thy neighbour as ogee ...Who is my neighbour? 


Jerusalem to Jericho and he fe 


A certain man was going from 


1 among robbers who stripped him and beat him, and departed, 


leaving him half dead. And by chance, a certain priest was going down that way; and when he 
saw him, he passed by on the other side. And, in like manner, a Levite also, when he came to the 
place, and saw him, passed on the other side. But a certain Samaritan was moved with compassion 
and came to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine; and he set him 
on his own beast and brought him to an inn and took care of him. And on the morrow he took 
out two shillings and gave them to the host and said: Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, I, when I come back again, will repay thee. Which of these three, thinkest thou, 
proved neighbour unto him who fell among the ls And he said: He that showed mercy 


on him. And Jesus said unto him: Go thou and do likewise! 


9 Discussion of the Pahlavi text “Admonitions of the Sages to the Mazdayasnans” by Ervad 
Manck F. Kanga published in Sanj Vartaman, 1947 

















The ultimate objective of both of these 
organizations referred to was the enhancing 
and strengthening of family life. This 
focussing on the family as a unit has had far 
reaching effects. The family is the most 
important social unit. The needs of the 
family determine the structure of lasting 
society. Though Government seem to 
control the welfare of families, in the last 
analysis, we see Governments rise and fall 
as they meet the needs of families. There- 
fore, it is natural that when the attention 
of socially minded people was turned on 
what was needed for good family life a 
continuous stream of social development 
was started. The original social organization 
became, soon, the parent of new organi- 
zations which were organized to fill 
recognised gaps in the service. The point 
I wish to emphasise is that this focussing 
on the family does produce a continuous 
stream of social development; it produces 
a social ferment which pervades all the 
phases of life; economic, health, education, 
social adjustment. 


The Charity Organization Society 
became the pattern for development in 
cities all over England and America, using 
first, this name then that of Associated 
Charities and later Family Welfare or 
Family Service. The focus on the family, 
constantly, produced a steady development 
of individualized service in the Jight of a 
growing insight into human character and 
changes in the social framework which 
would better the situation of the individual. 


Throughout the seventy-five years of 
existence of these family societies the work 
has been carried on with four policies in 
mind:: 

(1) Help is given in accordance with 
the needs of the individual family; 

(2) This 


investigation ; 


need is determined by 
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(3) Central registration of all applicants 
is encouraged to avoid duplication and 
assure co-operation of all social efforts 
exerted on behalf of the family; 

(4) Friendly visitors (or social workers) 
are held responsible for offering the service 
of the agency to the family. 


Although the development of the work 
centered about economic help to the 
families in need, this was steadily expanded 
to include health problems, vocational and 
educational problems of the individual 
members. Soon, any problem which inter- 
fered with family life was being considered 
by the family and the social worker. As 
psychiatry and psychology developed, even 
the relationships existing betwcen the 
various members became an important part 
of the help given by the social worker. In 
the early days, handicapped fathers, deserted 
wives, non-supporting husbands, and run- 
away children were considered cascs for 
economic help and advice and gradually 
more effective methods were developed. As 
the range of problems for which social 
workers’ help was sought expanded new 
agencies came into being. These were 
stimulated, and often staffed by workers 
who had had their initial training in social 
development within the family welfare field. 
The value of the family welfare focus had 
been so well demonstrated that approach 
was accepted by welfare movements under 
many different auspices: departments of the 
national, state and local governments, 
sectarian and racial. Though social security 
benefits were nationwide the administra- 
tion of many of them were directed towards 
family units. _ 


The Family Welfare movement has not 
only created this dynamic of social organi- 
zation which I have just tried to describe; 
it has also developed a special way of 
helping people in need which has greatly 
changed the effectiveness of the work and 
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which has spread to many different kinds 
of work. I refer to the development of 
social case work. Case Work is a service 
rendered primarily through interviews which 
are aimed at clarifying the nature of the 
problem, the possibilities within the indivi- 
dual presenting the problem, and the 
resources available for meeting the problem. 
It is a service of encouraging, intelligent, 
emotional backing of the client while he 
struggles to work through his problem. In 
addition, it is a service which seeks to secure 
the aid which is needed by the client. Case 
Work is based on a knowledge of human 
behaviour, a knowledge of the society in 
which the client lives and a knowledge of 
the techniques of interviewing. It is much 
more than all of this, for Case Work 
is a skill in working with people which is 
acquired only after long practice and a 
critical evaluation of the case worker’s ways 
of working. It is only a constructive service 
as it is directed by certain high ethical and 
philosophical concepts. It is a service that 
can be given by people who are gifted with, 
and who have trained themselves to have 
a capacity for quick, warm sympathy, for 
compassion, and for knowing in their very 
nerves and muscles the emotions and atti- 
tudes of other people. 


Although social case work evolved from 
the task of giving financial aid and advice 
to people in need, it has gradually come to 
be recognized that the way that help is given 
has a value for the person giving the help. 
The giving of help may sap a person’s sense 
of adequacy and desire for independence 
or it may strengthen a person’s confidence 
in going ahead. The recognition of this 
fact and the study of the ways of helping, 
clarified a further point: “The forces which 
bring about change in the individual’s situa- 
tion are inherent within the individual 


himself and his situation. The case worker 
can help to set those forces in motion, can 
implement the individual in their use, but 
can, in the last analysis, effect no change 
beyond the  individual’s capacity to 
change.” 1 


The method of Case Work consists in 
releasing the maximum capacity of the 
person in order to enable him to deal with 
his own problem. It is, as was said earlier, 
to encourage intelligent, emotional backing 
of the client while he struggles to work out 
his own problems. Social Case Work applies 
the scientific method to the interaction 
between the helper and the helped; that is, 
investigation, analysis and treatment. This 
method is as valid when turned towards the 
psychological qualities existing in the rela- 
tionship of the helper and the helped as it 
is in the physical and environmental aspects 
of the problems. 


The type of case work described here is 
not learned in a day, or even in a two year 
social work education. It is a skill based 
on knowledge and practice which includes 
self analysis and self discipline. it is quite 
possible for an agency to work with indivi- 
duals or single families and to call such 
work case work. However, within the last 
two decades, the term social case work has 
come to mean this. professional, skilled way 
of working with people, not the mere fact 
of working with individuals or single 
families. The skill of social case work has 
been found useful in many different forms 
of social work. It is being used in adminis- 
tering both governmental and _ private 
programmes. It has found its way into 
industry in industrial counselling, in 
medicine in medical social work, in dis- 
placed persons and refugee work and in 
many other forms of work. 








10 Fern Lowry: Current Concepts in Social Case Work Practice, The Social Service Review 
Vol. XIT, p. 372, pub. Univ. of Chicago. 




















What would this type of work have 
offered to the Indian cases quoted earlier? 
The woman with the amputated leg and 
history of tuberculosis would have had a 
friend who had some knowledge of her 
medical, vocational and economic needs, 
who knew the resources available, who 
would seek to expand those _ resources 
beyond the woman’s ability to find them 
but above all, a friend who, in trying to 
help her, would not take the direction of 
her own affairs out of her hands, aiming, 
rather, to strengthen the woman’s own 
directing force. 


With case work service, the unhappy 
run-away boy might have been helped to 
have a better relationship with his home 
through his parents being given a chance 
to get a better understanding and feeling 
about the problem. 


The abandoned wife might have found an 
impartial but warm hearted person to whom 
she could unbyrden her feelings and arrive 
at an understanding of what she wanted 
and could do. 


The number of families in Iridia needing 
help is so great that the country is paralized 
into inactivity though crying for sweeping 
improvements in general living conditions. 
Many people sincerely interested in seeing 
conditions improve are blinded by the pre- 
dominant aspects. They see the village and 
agricultural life as the most typical. As they 
live in the city they do not know how they 
could be of help; so they do nothing. They 
will never be able to take action until the 
problem is broken into segments, with some 
of which they are familiar. It is a psycho- 
logical fact that a person dares to start a 
task that is within the bounds of accom- 
plishment while the unending task is apt to 
overwhelm the person. I believe that one 
can see, in this psychological fact, one reason 
for the dynamic quality of the family 
welfare agencies, Many individual workers 
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could be effective in working with indivi- 
dual families but would have been totally 
ineffective in tackling the bigger task. It 
was possible to go from one task of social 
organization to another task. There is still 
another aspect. It is easier to stimulate a 
person to effective action in the wider social 
problems if he has had some experience in 
working with smaller units. It is easier to 
turn the steering wheel of a car in motion 
than it is to turn the wheel of a stationary 
car. 


I believe one way to bring about change 
in India is to get people to work on 
problems of a size in which they as 
individuals can give effective aid. This 


is not in the least meant to minimize 
the parallel development of work on 
the more comprehensive problem. 


Work in the smaller unit can be both a 
training ground and a laboratory for more 
nation-wide developments. Development 
of Family Social Work in India is full of 
advantages to the country; and such a 
development is possible. 


There is no lack of benevolence in India 
although there seems to be a want of the 
appreciation of social responsibility which 
gives urgency to any development. There 
has also been a lack of a sponsor to initiate 
such a movement. It is hoped that the 
Indian Conference of Social Work and such 
other movements will give a proper lead jn 
this direction. 


The argument that there are no funds 
for relief and therefore there is no basis 
for developing a family service programme 
does not seem sound to me. There are 
many people who would prefer the small 
contributions which they can make to be 
used constructively but they do not know 
how or where to give. Although it would 
be desirable to have large relief funds, money 
is not the most necessary thing to make a 
beginning. The most important thing is the 
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conviction of the need and the way of meet- 
ing the need and a steadiness of purpose in 
publisizing the plans. I have recently had 
occasion to learn of the development of 
the Cama Hospital, one of Bombay’s best 
hospitals. I have been impressed with the 
fact that the man, Mr. George Kitteredge, 
an American who initiated the plans and 
the friends who aided him started with 
inconsiderable money. When the idea was 
made known and plans clarified, Mr. 
Cama came forth with a very substantial 
gift. A similar history may be read in the 
birth and growth of other institutions. I am 
fully convinced what is primarily lacking 
in the development of a family social work 
programme is a leader and a medium of 


publicity. 


As pointed out earlier, a type of service 
known as social case work has proved 
effective in helping people help themselves. 
This type of service required training and 
development. Family social work pro- 
gramme should be built on a case work basis 
but it is not necessary to wait for years until 
case workers can be trained. In the earlier 
years, the family societies in the other coun- 
tries started with “friendly visitors” who 
were volunteers. These volunteers were the 
very people who pressed for the develop- 
ment in training in case work. Now the 
work formerly done by volunteers is done 
by well trained workers. New avenues for 
volunteer service have opened up. ’ What 
has taken place has been a shift of the area 
of activity, not a supplanting of volunteers. 


I have been identified with education 
for social work for years. I believe 
thoroughly in the need for professionally 
trained social workers. I __ believe, 


however, that this group should always 
represent only a fraction of the population 
actively working for the social welfare of 
the country. The trained workers must 


help the socially interested untrained 
workers to move out of those areas where 
special training and skill are more produc- 
tive of results and enter new areas where 
their contribution to society excels. 


India is not without beginnings of a 
family social service. I want to give re- 
cognition to the community, the Parsee, 
which has made a_ good start. That 
community has developed organizations 
which have been staffed with peuple trained 
in responsibility, recognition . of problems, 
and a knowledge of social organization. 
The staff has an awareness of case work 
though they have been handicapped in 
their effectiveness because, up to the present 
time, there has been no opportunity for 
training in case work skill. The progressive 
community supporting this development 
will no doubt push on quickly in attaining 
this training of skill. 


Each week that I am in India I hear 
of other efforts, though small ones, in 
helping people. If there could be found a 
way for these small groups to work together 
without feeling a threat to the loss of 
identity until such time as this was demon- 
strated as desirable, a start could be made 
toward a general non-partisan, non-sectarian 
femily agency. 


The development of public responsi- 
bility does not lessen the need for the 
development of private efforts. A Govern- 
ment of the people is bound to lag behind 
the most advanced thinking. The enforce- 
ment of a countrywide programme may 
have to wait till results in individual experi- 
ments are proved effective. The private 
agencies can experiment with, and demon- 
strate new ways of serving the people. A 
Governmental programme developed over 
extensive areas and with many people is 
often solidified at a low level of performance 
because of a lack of qualified personnel, 
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A private agency can afford to be more 
elastic in the demonstration period. A 
private agency can serve as a stimulant to 
Governmental development. The co-ordi- 
nation of the public and private develop- 
ments in the emphasis on family welfare is 
what I hope will be the case in India. 
May I close my paper with voicing my 
feeling of assurance of India’s progress. 
These are days when an expression of 
optimism may seem strange. The history 
of social developments throughout the 
world has shown conspicuous instances of 
social progress at times of crisis. The 
human body produces an excess amount of 
adrenilin to meet physical emergencies. So 
too, the body politic frequently seems to 
produce more social adrenilin when called 
on to meet emergencies. In the United 
States the family service which I have been 
discussing got its greatest development 


following the civil war. Today, in all 
sections of the country there are social 
security programmes administered on the 
principle of the importance of the family 
unit and administered with the social case 
work skill developed within the private 
family social work agencies. At the same 
time the private agencies are going on to 
new pioneering. 


As mentioned earlier we may take the 
Ajanta and Ellora caves as an example of 
the use of material which was available, 
where it was available. They were made 
during periods of political and _ social 
change. First there was a vision of possi- 
bilities and then there was an application 
of skill. Given similar vision and apphi- 
cation in Social engineering, it should not be 
difficult to prevent the disruption of the 
family in India. 
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MENTAL DISORDER IN INDIA—A REVIEW AND A PROSPECT 
(SINCE 1946) 
M. V. GovinDAswAMYy 


Having stuaied in a previous issue of the Journal an aspect of Mental Disorder in 
India till 1946, the writer summarises, in the present article, the developments subsequent to 


that date. 


He "considers i in turn, modern attitudes influencing psychiatry, psychiatric research, 


and preventive psychiatry and makes a plea that mental health is an urgent social problera 


for the State. 


The writer concludes with a call to scholars to study the classical texts of 


India in this connection and place her on the world map as the leading nation in psychiatric 


research. 
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In the independent India of today 
the duties of the State towards maintain- 
ing the mental health of its citizens are of 
great importance and include as an urgent 
problem, the rehabilitation of refugees. As 
illustrative of the contributions of military 
neuro-psychiatry to civil life, we shall con- 
sider in the following pages the psychiatric 
aspects of individual assessment, stability 
and morale. We shall then review current 
therapies and conclude with the special 
contribution that India can offer to psycho- 
logical medicine in general and the solution 
of problems of personality in particular. 


Psychiatric Problems of  India.— 
Facilities for the care and treatment of 
mental patients in India are very unsatis- 
factory. At a conservative estimate, the 
number of mental patients requiring institu- 
tional treatment is about two millions. This 
does not take into account mental defec- 
tives, who need special colonies and educa- 
tional care, and psycho-neurotics, who need 
both medical and psychological treatment. 
The former number about a million, and 
the latter not less than three millions. 


wae Including mental defectives, psycho- 
tics, and psycho-neurotics the figure will be 
about six millions but the total number of 
beds available for their care is less than ten 
thousand. These are distributed in twenty 
public institutions, out of which perhaps not 
more than half a dozen can really be con- 
sidered to be Mental Hospitals. The 
Poona, Madras and 


institutions at Ranchi, 


Bangalore, come under this category. The 
rest are merely custodial institutions, lacking 
in equipment and trained staff for the 
adequate treatment of patients. 


And there is no provision anywhere for 
mental defectives, neither educational 
facilities nor the semi-agricultural and 
semi-industrial colonies required for their 
care. As a contrast to this situation, may 
be mentioned the provision for the care of 
mental patients in America. There the 
investment on mental hospitals is a thousand 
million dollars, and the annual admission 
rate into public institutions, in which half 
a million patients are already resident is 
nearly two hundred thousand. 


3. As regards personnel available in 
India, about six psychiatrists may be con- 
sidered, to have had adequate training in 
psychological medicine. The total number 
of physicians of all types engaged in psychia- 
tric work in the entire country is not more 
than fifty, and almost all of them are 
working in State Institutions, while specially 
trained nursing staff is exceedingly meagre. 


Etiology—On_ the _ etiological _ side, 
mental diseases depend, in general, for their 
development and symptomatology, on the 
interreaction of (1) hereditary factors (2) 
factors dependent on sexual differences, age 
periods (3) emotional shocks (4) social, 
familial, and economic influences (5) 
structural changes in the brain and endo- 
crine glands. 
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Organic factors, specially, chronic 
starvation, tropical fevers, and anaemias 
and frequent child birth in case of women 
who are unfit for motherhood, are respon- 
sible for a larger group of mental break- 
downs in India than in any other country. 
In the majority of patients, it is not easy 
to diagnose the underlying psychotic con- 
ditions, unless the signs and symptoms 
directly attributable to chronic starvation 
and dehydration, are cleared up by inten- 
sive feeding, administration of fluids, and 
by blood transfusion in urgent cases. 


Other Factors—On the _ theoretical 
side, the following considerations demand 
attention: 

(t) In psychological medicine, in 
spite of many advances, we are still at the 
descriptive level. The type of reactions 
designated as mental disorders are compar- 
able only to syndromes in general medicine. 
This difficulty in psychiatry is chiefly due 
to the multiplicity of factors that are 
responsible for a psychosis, and partly also 
to the fact that the same group of stimuli 
can produce different types of reaction in 
different individuals. 


(ii) Another bewildering element in 
psychological medicine is the simultaneous 
presence in mental patients of two varieties 
of reaction. One which might be termed 
cortical and the other nuclear, and their 
differentiation is essential for the correct 
understanding and treatment of a patient’s 
illness. 


(iit) The study of the functions of the 
brain is confronted by a problem of great 
difficulty. In the case of all other tissues, 
except the brain, function and metabolism 
can be correlated. There is no known 
physical method of assessing the functions 
of the brain, and the psychological methods 
in vogue are unsatisfactory. Electro- 
encephalography has not been of much 
help in this direction, 
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Modern Attitudes in Psychiatry—The 
modern attitudes and programmes which 
influence the trends of research and deter- 


mine the problems for investigation may be 
briefly mentioned. 


1. The individual is a biological unit; 
and the personality, organisation from 
infancy to adult life must be thoroughly 
studied to understand the normal and 
pathological mental states or reactions. 


2. The careful investigation of heredity 
and environment and the adjustments and 
balances between these large groups of 
factors. 


3. The evaluation of physical illnesses 
and the search for possible organic brain 
alterations. 


4. The attempt to reveal mental 
mechanisms and their particular meaning 
in the conduct and ideas exhibited by the 
psychotic and neurotic patients. 


5. The special aims towards the pre- 
vention of mental disorders in the 
community. 


6. The child guidance clinics and the 
study of problem children. 


7. The social aspects of mental dis- 
orders, particularly those leading to juvenile 
delinquency, criminal careers, and pau- 
perism. 


8. The education of the public by 
surveys, lectures and conferences on Mental 
Hygiene. 

9. The types of medical and nursing 
education pertaining to the special field of 
psychiatry. 

Research.—Research in the field of 
psychiatry now consists of (a) the investi- 
gation of brain potentials and conduction 
phenomena in the central nervous system; 
(b) a search for detailed pathological 
changes in the brain and other organs; (c) 
the physical and chemical variation in the 
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blood, cerebrospinal fluid, and other consti- 
tuents of the body; (d) the various 
patterns of personality reaction, including 
the disorders and the significance of: the 
human environment in the home, the 
school, and in economic and other social 
adjustments; (¢) the search for any medical 
and psychological resources that could be 
utilised for therapeutic adjustments; (f) 
shock therapy; and (g) surgical approach 
to the brain. 


Preventive Psychiatry—The following 
are among the sociological changes which 
have a bearing upon preventive psychiatry: 

Better education of adults in the sensi- 
ble handling of children, as to what habits 
of mind to instil and what emotional situa- 
tions to avoid. 


Better educational services, with facili- 
ties for the early detection of mental defects 
or disorders; the provision of appropriate 
training from the earliest age for handi- 
capped children. Early recognition of, and 
provision for, children with abilities above 
the average. 


Better social standards of nutrition, 
housing and town-planning such as _ will 
promote fullest physical development and 
health at all ages. Corresponding psycho- 
logical benefits would follow from improved 
social services designed to encourage family 
life and minimise the fears and consequences 
of illness, unemployment and destitution. 

Improved working conditions and leisure 
facilities. 


Better industrial, occupational and 
social psychiatry, including vocational 
guidance, all designed to secure good 
occupational adjustment. 


Limitation of the fertility of prolific— 
and at the same time constitutionally in- 
ferior—types. 

Declaration of Independence, Effect on 
Psychiatry in Indig.—The declaration of 


independence in India, has had its effect on 
psychological medicine also. It has 
increased the sense of self respect of every 
Indian, and this enhanced self respect is 
the most significant single factor in pro- 
viding psychological security to an indivi- 
dual and in preventing nervous breakdown. 
All treatment in psychiatry is directed 
towards increasing the patient’s sense of 
self respect and assuring him that he 
really matters as an individual in the world 

Administrative Aspect—On the ad- 
ministrative side, this has resulted in the 
appointment, for the first time, of an 
eminent Indian physician as the chief of all 
medical services. Only an Indian can 
realise the medical and_ psychological 
problems of India and do the best he can 
in raising the medical standards of the 
country. 

An Indian Psychiatric Society has been 
started, which is independent of the Royal 
Medico-psychological Society of England. 
It is in its infancy and requires government 
patronage and support. 


The partition of India has deprived the 
East Punjab and areas adjoining Delhi and 
parts of Rajputana, the services of the 
Lahore Mental Hospital, which used to 
admit mental patients from these districts. 
That they have been so deprived is really 
in the interests of the districts concerned, 
for the mental hospital at Lahore is a very 
old institution, obsolete in its construction, 
and mainly custodial in its functions. It is 
certain that the new hospital that will take 
its place will be more modern, in construc- 
tion and outlook. 


In India, unlike as in America, there 
are hardly any important sociological deter- 
minants of mental disorder. India is one 


cultural unit, and statistical differences in 
the incidence of various types of mental 
disorder, in different parts of India, can 
easily be explained with 


reference to 

















climatic and economic factors, without any 
need to invoke any racial or cultural 
differences. 

As an important determinant of mental 
disorder more attention has, however, to be 
paid to the ecological order, emerging from 
a process of competition; and from this 
point of view the problems of industriali- 
sation and urbanisation are important. 

The Refugee: a Problem in Mental 
Health for the State—In India where there 
has been no rapidly changing communities 
and where historical and anthropological 
development has been evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary, there can be no marked 
cultural determinants of menial disorder. 
Also India is predominantly an agriculural 
country, and mass migrations are rare. In 
recent years, due to the war, factories have 
sprung up all over the country causing con- 
siderable migrations from villages to 
industrial towns. 


How little could one foresee then the 
great tragedy of communal fratricide that 
has followed the declaration of independence 
of August 15th! What should have been an 
occasion for great rejoicing has become 
associated with massacre, untold suffering 
and mass migrations without parallel in 
history. 

The more important movements of 
people in history have been determined 
principally by ecological factors. This is 
the case with much of the immigration in 
the United States, and in the flow of 
population from cities to suburban districts. 
Ecological migrations are movements in the 


struggle for a better place in the economic 
order. 


But the reasons for the migrations that 
are occurring till today in India are very 
distressing to contemplate. And they are 
bringing in their wake, sociological problems 
of immense magnitude. Problems of 
health and of rehabilitation of refugees are 
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taxing the ingenuity of Governments, and 
of all social and health agencies. Migration 
always disorganises the social system. One 
of the essentials for normal and conventional 
behaviour is full membership in primary 
groups amongst stable communities. The 
migrant is separated from such membership 
and therefore becomes increasingly “indivi- 
duated” as the length of separation increases. 
High rates of behaviour-disorders, ill 
health, high suicide rates, and professional 
crime, and communal flare-up have to be 
guarded against, if large numbers of re- 
fugees are permitted to migrate into far 
off areas, say, from the Punjab to Madras 
and the South, without being assimilated. 


The effects of these unsettled conditions 
on children and youth, must be widely 
recognised. A rise in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency, with crimes against property 
chiefly, and occasional personal violence is 
to be apprehended. These unsettled condi- 
tions unleash repressed and _ previously 
sublimated aggressions in young and old 
alike. And there is no doubt that they 
brutalise human character. It is a common 
misunderstanding of the child’s nature, to 
suppose that children are saddened by the 
sight of destruction and aggression. 

Sometime ago in England a study was 
made of the consequences of evacuation on 
children, and the following observations 
were recorded: ° 


1. If children were taken away from 
their parents and put with strangers, emo- 
tional disturbances, due to loneliness, sense 
of isolation and loss of emotional support 
occurred.” 


Acutely anxious states and aggressiveness 
were common in boys, passively anxious 
symptoms and delinquency were more 
frequent among girls. 

2. If the foster homes were of a 
superior economic level than their own 
homes, children resented the fact, and 
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refused to accept the clothes given and 
personal attention bestowed, and many 
children considered this as a form of 
punishment. 


3. Common neurotic symptoms amongst 
evacuated children are refusal to talk, 
undue fantasies, misconduct, temper tan- 
trums and infantile regressions such as bed 
wetting. 

Amongst evacuated adults, acute panic, 
followed by loss of memory for the event, 
immobility, and stupors were quite com- 
mon as also depressions and hysterical states 
which persisted for months. I am stressing 
these particularly, as they are problems 
which social workers may expect to find 
amongst the refugees. 


The aftermath of Indian Independence 
might well be—but must not be permitted 
to be—followed by disillusionment. Disillu- 
sionment, frustration, futility, lack of econo- 
mic and emotional security, find their vent 
in mass hysteria, labour strikes, disorgani- 
sation in society and of family life, and 
destruction of old loyalties and traditions 
and of individual and group morale. These 
are larger problems of mental health to 
combat in which the individual and the 
state should come together in closer 
co-operation. 

Contribution of the War to Psychiatric 
Progress: Individual Assessment, a Mental 
Health Problem for the State—-The 
assessment of individuals is an important 
problem in social welfare. And_ the 
contributions made during the war can, 
with great advantage, be made use of in 
civil life. 


The British Army adopted, what is 
known as the PULHEM’S system devised 
by the Canadian Army, by which a profile 
assessment is made for each man—physique, 
upper limb function, lower limb function, 
hearing, eye sight, mental capacity (that is 
intelligence), stability. 
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The employability of a man is much 
more satisfactorily decided by such a profile 
than by any of the older and simpler 
methods of categorisation which have been 
in use. 

Emotional difficulties which lead to 
mental ill health, suffering and inefficiency, 
are to be regarded not merely as individual 
matters, but as an expression of group mal- 
adjustment. As a result of the type of assess- 
ment mentioned above, which is essentially 
a sociological approach, the problem of the 
dullard, the inadequate and the unstable 
can be better understood, and dealt with. 

Apart from frank mental defectives, the 
dullards offer an interesting medico-surgical 
problem. It has long been known that 
being suggestible, irresponsible, and emotion- 
ally unstable, they can be taken advantage 
of by the unscrupulous; the result is that 
vagrants, beggars, delinquents, drug addicts 
and perverts and prostitutes are found 
largely among that group. The spread of 
venereal diseases by such people is another 
great danger. 

To quote Brigadier Rees, “The dullard 
amongst men of higher intelligence begins 
to feel himself inferior and from this he 
develops anxiety. He may break down, or 
he may malinger. Because he does not 
comprehend at all easily, the dullard dis- 
obeys or ignores regulations, and becomes 
a disciplinary problem to the army.” 

But psychiatric investigation has shown 
that many of such dullards could be drafted 
to the unarmed pioneer corps, where living 
and working together in a community, these 
men found friends of their own intellectual 
level and did well. This has valuable lessons 
for civil life. We know that the bulk of 
chronic sickness and of recidivism comes 
from the constitutionally inferior group, the 
psychopathic tenth of the community. This 
is a problem to be tackled by the adminis- 
tration, the medical men, and the social 
workers, 
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Selection of Officers and the Problem of 
the Unstable-—The war has taught us more 
rational methods of selection of officers. The 
methods used can be utilised with great 
advantage in the selection of people who 
have to assume positions of responsibility. 
The tests consisted of methods of group 
testing with special emphasis placed on 
procedures to determine finer shades of 
character and personality. For an officer, 
capacity for leadership, ability, character, 
and insight are essential for the happiness, 
welfare and efficiency of the group of men 
he commands. 


During the last war, after the routine 
standard physical examinations, the group 
of men to be selected for officers were 
subjected to (1) a group intelligence test; 
(2) a personality questionnaire; and (3) 
a psychiatric interview. ‘The following was 
the procedure recommended by the war 
office selection board: 


The candidates came up for two or 
three days to the headquarters of the selec- 
tion board, where they lived in a hostel or 
mess with its usual amenities. The President 
would address them the next day, and then 
outdoor and indoor tests would be admi- 
nistered, the problems given being designated 
to test their commonsense, rather than 
military skill. 

In some selection areas, Bion’s ‘Leader- 
less group’ tests were given. The basic idea 
underlying the method is that when a group 
of candidates is presented with a problem 
to be solved as a group, and with no leader 
appointed by the testing officer, nor any 
help forthcoming, a situation arises that 
reproduces the fundamental conflict between 
the individual and society. The self-centred 
man either remains aloof, or tries to show 
himself off, whereas the man with goad 
contact identifies himself with the purpose 
of the group, namely to achieve a co-opera- 
tive solution to the set problem. 
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Stability and Morale.—In every person 
destined to occupy a position of responsi- 
bility three qualities are essential, stability, 
human interest, and social curiosity. 


Stability is determined both by constitu- 
tional and social factors. Amongst the 
constitutional factors, the important ones 
to be eliminated are hereditary imbalance, 
intellectual deficit, epilepsy, childhood ill- 
nesses, such as rheumatism, meningitis, and 
deficiency diseases. Amongst social factors 
the significant ones are the cultural and 
economic inadequacy of the family, broken 
homes, lack of education, unemployment or 
uncogenial employment, and social in- 
security. And even more important are 
problems arising from isolation, frustration, 
futility and injustice. 

This leads us on to the question of 
morale which in spite of having become a 
newspaper catchword, connotes the state of 
mind of an individual, group or nation, 
which ensures for it, survival or destruction. 


Never before in the history of India has 
morale been of more importance than at the 
present day. The three main factors that 
make for good morale are (1) the posses- 
sion of an ideal; (2) a sense of one’s com- 
petence and value; and (3) the feeling 
that one matters as an individual in a group 
of other similar people. 


A sense of competence and skill in one’s 
work depends on good training and on good 
selection. Every person doing a job or work 
must feel that he is a master of his own 
particular craft, have a pride in it; and he 
should also be given due appreciation for 
that skill. 


Again, there should be a sense of one’s 
value as an individual in a group. It should 
not carry with it any feeling of frustration, 
futility or injustice. 

Recent Advances in Treatment of Mental 
Patients in India—The following pro- 
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cedure adopted as a routine in the treat- 
ment of mental patients in the Mental 
Hospital, Bangalore, may be regarded as 
reflecting modern therapeutic trends in 
psychiatry. I am confining myself to the 
work done in Bangalore, since I can write 
of it with personal knowledge. 

1. Correction of physical defects, as far 
as practicable. 


2. Administration of salines, glucose, 
protein hydrolysates and in suitable cases, 
plasma, and blood transfusion, to be supple- 
mented with nutritious diet, and anti-anae- 
mic treatment. The best sedative in 
mental patients, is intravenous saline and 
glucose. Bromides, and barbiturates must 
be avoided in acute psychotics, as they are 
of little use, and there is always the danger 
of producing poisonous symptoms. 


3. In restless and agitated patients, 
administration of only the yolk of eggs given 
raw in quantities not less than four upto the 
limit of tolerance, and restriction of other 
food stuffs proportionately is a very valu- 
able method of treatment. In selected cases 
the yolk of as many as twenty-four eggs a 
day for a week, have been given, with very 
good results. The white of the eggs is not 
tolerated well in these patients, and is 
better withheld. The yolk contains biotin, 
and essential sulphur containing aminoacids 
(methionine etc.). The white contains 
avidamin, which can produce toxic symp- 
toms in dehydrated, or delirious patients. 
But this, in no way, is an exhaustive expla- 
nation of the results obtained. 


4. It is not sufficiently realised that 
many types of mental disorder are self 
limited, and many patients recover, with 
time, provided they are fed well, helped to 
sleep well, and are kept clean, and protected 
from injuring themselves or others. 


5. It is not also sufficiently realised 
that specific treatment for mental disorder 
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not due to physical causes is unknown. Dra- 
matic success attained by methods of phy- 
sical treatment such as those effected by 
chemically induced convulsions, and by the 
surgical division of the white matter of the 
brain, are only triumphs of empiricism. The 
recoveries by their use are more spectacular, 
when the tendency for the mental illness 
is for a spontaneous remission to occur. 


6. For patients who do not recover 
within three months, with expectant and 
palliative treatment, and in Schizophrenics, 
the following is the procedure adopted: — 

(t) The patient is tested with intra- 
venous ammonium chloride whether he can 
stand shock, treatment, and if he can, 
Electric Convulsive Therapy (E. C. T.) is 
given. Sometimes E. C. T. is combined 
with insulin. Cardiazol shock has been 
discontinued with the advent of E. C. T. 

(i) If shock therapy is of no avail, a 
obectomy is performed, and finally removal 
of the prefrontal lobe itself. Since 1946, 
two hundred obectomies have been per- 
formed in the Mental Hospital, Bangalore, 
with twenty per cent recoveries, and twenty 
per cent remissions. No one has become 
worse as a result of the operation. In eight 
patients prefrontal lobes have been removed, 
with two deaths. The violence and agita- 
tion has subsided, after lobectomy but the 
patients have lost all initiative, and are mere 
passive automatons. 

(it) Since 1947, bilateral ventricular 
puncture, with partial replacement of C.S.F. 
by air is being tried with very encouraging 
results on chronic epileptics, who arc 
dangerous, and whose fits cannot be con- 
trolled by the usual anti-convulsant drugs— 
like luminal, tridione, and sodium dilantin. 
Twenty-two patients have been operated 
till now. In all cases, they have become 
more manageable and their physical condi- 
tion has improved. In five the fits have 
ceased completely, in ten the fits are being 
























controlled by drugs, in three; the nature of 
the aura and fits have changed. It must be 
stated that none of them was syphilitic, and 
in none of them was the C.S.F. under ten- 
sion. Lumbar punctures had no effect on 
them. And obectomy is of no use in 
Epileptics. I am unable to explain the 
results obtained and a larger number of 
cases have to be studied for a longer period 
before coming to definite conclusions. 


Psycho-Therapeutic Approach.—Mental 
patients have built up an impregnable wall, 
as it were, around themselves, as a defence 
against their frustrations, and it is not easy 
to penetrate these defences. The psycho- 
tics are not easily accessible to direct psy- 
chological approach, and even if they were, 
it would be positively harmful in depres- 
sives and in many Schizophrenics. But a 
quiet, peaceful life in a well run institution, 
regular hours, occupation, freedom from 
petty annoyances and worries is of immeasur- 
able benefit to these patients, and can be 
designated as indirect psycho-therapy. 


2. A direct psycho-therapeutic approach 
is required in psychoneurotic cases, and 
illness resulting from actual fright, and 
severe emotional shocks. An analysis under 
the influence of intravenous sodium pento- 
‘thal is of distinct advantage in such 
patients. It decreases resistance, is com- 
paratively harmless, and shortens the time 
required for an analysis. No esoteric rituals 
or preparations are necessary as in the case 
of orthodox Freudian psycho-analysis. But 
dilute solutions of pentothal must be used, 
the patient should be physically fit, and 
oxygen must always be at hand. 


Occupation Therapy.—A well organised 
occupational section is essential for the 
rehabilitation of patients. Most hospitals 
in India lack them. 


Hydro-Therapy.—Water internally ad- 
ministered, and also used for continuous 
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baths constitutes an essential method of 
treatment for acute cases. In them, hypno- 
tics produce toxic symptoms, because of the 
decreased haemate-encephalic barrier. But 
in a poor country, like India, there is no 
need to spend crores of rupees to instal 
hydro-therapy departments of the type seen 
in American hospitals. There are many 
lessons that can be learnt from the hydro- 
therapeutic methods practised in Malabar. 


The Bhore Committee Report and its 
Sequel_—The Bhore Committee report is a 
historic document of great value in social 
medicine for India. The large expenses 
associated with the refugee problem has pre- 
vented many of its recommendations being 
given effect to, but some of them are being 
implemented by provincial governments 
and_ philanthropic organisations. The 
starting of psychiatric units in connection 
with the Vellore Medical College for 
Women, and in the Medical centre at Miraj, 
near Poona, are instances in _ point. 
Advanced nursing schools have also been 
started in Vellore and Delhi, the latter 
under the auspices of the Rockfeller 
foundation. The proposed All India Insti- 
tutes for Education and Psychology, will 
certainly be of great benefit to psychological 
medicine. A central institute of the type 
of Maudsley hospital in London, or of 
Phipp’s clinic in Baltimore, as a research 
centre for dealing with psychiatric problems 
peculiar to India, is an immediate necessity. 


Special Contribution of India to World 
Psychiatry—India can and should lead the 
world in psychological medicine. The 
advanced American mental hospitals are 
the most advanced in mechanisation. They 
are the realisation of Virchow’s dreams. But 
it presupposes that the human being, is an 
animal, a highly integrated biological unit; 
even on the basis of this theory, the human 
animal does need considerable mechanisa- 
tion and equipment. 
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For psychological medicine, a clear lead 
was given ‘by Freud in the understanding of 
problems of human personality. He demon- 
strated that (1) mental illness can be 
caused by purely situational or psychological 
factors; (2) that symptom formation in such 
illnesses is not always due to conscious pro- 
cesses; (3) that speech and language can be 
utilised as powerful therapeutic aids; (4) 
that the analytical method can be supplied 
not only to patients but also to all pheno- 
mena of human life. Many basic teachings 
of Freud are no doubt applicable to all the 
members of the human race. But the 
customs, traditions, and civilisation, of India 
and the far East are so different from those 
of the West that another method of ap- 
proach is not only valid, but necessary. 


Many psychological doctrines and re- 
sults of modern research have been antici- 
pated and commented upon with great 
insight by the ancient sages of India. They 
have stated categorically that in the ultimate 
analysis, selfishness on the psychological side, 
and starvation on the physical, are respon- 
sible for disorganisation in the individual 
and society alike. This fact stands as true 
today as when it was enunciated centuries 
ago, and forms the pivot round which 
psychiatry revolves. 


Hughlings Jackson’s conception of levels 
in the nervous system, their integration in 
health, and disorganisation in disease, is in 
a very general manner anticipated’ in the 
Sankhya system (refer Sankhya-tattva 
Kaumudi by Vachaspathi Misra). Problems 
of consciousness are dealt with in a pene- 
tratingly analytical manner in Mandukya, 
Chandogya, and Prasna Upanishads. The 
Yoga-sutras of Patanjali, the Yoga-Vasi- 
shtha, Sankara’s Vivekachudamani, the 
commentaries on various Darsanas by 
Kumarila Bhatta and Appayya Dikshitar 
are rich store houses of learning for the 
student of psychological medicine. The 
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Buddhist works on philosophy are equally 
important, and comparatively more objec- 
tive in character. 


Far surpassing all text books on mental 
hygiene are Santi Parva of the Maha- 
bharatha and the great Bhagavad Gita which 
concern themselves also with problems of 
conduct whose solution is a pressing necessity 
for man, if he is to live without enmity and 
tumult and discord, which is attained only 
by mastery over self. 


It must, however, he stated that to the 
ancient sages, the problems of personality 
and of mind, as we understand them, were 
only aspects of the general problem of 
ultimate reality and treated as_ such; 
hence the impression that Indian psycho- 
logy is subjective, mystic, and philosophical. 
But there is nothing to prevent students of 
modern medicine and psychology to study 
it in a purely objective manner. Such a 
study is imperative if India has to assume, 
in future, the role of the leader of world 
psychiatry. 


In this connection, one must express 
appreciation of the great work undertaken 
by the management of Kalyana-Kalpataru 
from Gorakhpur (U. P.) in popularising 
classical Sanskrit Philosophy. India will 
do well in organizing many more institutions 
of that type. 


This is the age of Gandhi and his life 
should be studied by all students of psycho- 
logy. He followed the Gita ideals of a yogin. 
He was an ideal friend and adviser, and in 
that capacity he guided the entire world 
from hopeless moral chaos to the beginning 
of a new order of things. Thus has the 
example of an ‘efficient life’ been placed 
before us. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s life illustrates the 
principle; Yogah Karmasu Kaushalam 


(Yoga is skill in actions.) 




















SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 





J. C. DAS GUPTA 


The problem of defective children has been engaging the attention of all social workers, 


educationalists and state authorities. 


In this article, the author traces the relationship 


between mental deficiency and juvenile delinquency, gives a clear analysis of the various types 
of defective children and pleads for special educational opportunities for them. 


Dr. J. C. Das Gupta is now working in the Teachers’ Training Department, University 


of Calcutta. 


I 


“children. Binet regarded any child of nine 


The English Report on Mental Defi- —°° under who was retarded by more than 


ciency, 1929, (known as Wood Report) 
has described mental deficiency as “a 
condition of incomplete development of 
mind of such degree or kind as to render 
the individual incapable of adjusting 
himself to his social environment in a 
reasonably efficient and harmonious manner 
and to necessitate care, supervision, or 
control.” The mental deficiency is innate 
and mostly incurable. It is a psycho-social 
concept. The psychological assessment of 
deficiency is, however, dependent upon the 
social criterion. If meagreness of general 
ability in an individual’s possession inter- 
feres seriously with his life sustaining 
services, then it becomes a case of mental 
deficiency. 


Binet devised standardised tests to 
measure individual’s intelligence and he 
introduced the concept of mental age 
(accurately speaking, intelligence age). He 
based his concept of mental age and age- 
ascertainment of tests on the fact, that the 
majority of children are of average intelli- 


gence i.e., they posses the mental age same - 


as their chronological age. It was, however, 
known that some children possess intelli- 
gence more than their age and some others 
are less than their age in intelligence. As 
Binet invented scale for measurement of 
intelligence in terms of mental age, it was 
possible to measure the amount of a child’s 
superiority or inferiority over average 


' two years, and child over nine by more than 


f three as feeble-minded. The reason of the 


difference in the absolute amount of re- 
tardation in years which constitutes mental 
deficiency in children of different ages is 
to be found in the fact that as a subnormal 
child grows old, tested by Binet—Simon 
Scale, he shows greater and greater retard- 
ation in years. What, however, remains 
fairly constant is the ratio between mental 
and chronological ages of an individual. To 
avoid decimal Stern multiplied the ratio by 
100 and called it intelligence quotient (1.Q.). 
As the fact of constancy of intelligence 
quotient was grasped, mental deficiency 
was expressed by the amount of I. Q. with 
greater exactitude. Terman considers that 
children whose I.Q. is below 70 i.e., their 
mental age below seven-tenths of their 
chronological age, are definitely feeble- 
minded. 

According to Terman the I. Q. of im- 
beciles ranges between 20 (or 25) and 50 
and that of idiots is below 20 (or 25). Such 
gradations in the mental deficiency are 
based on the actual differences in individuals 
in their power to preserve themselves or in 
the case of children in the ability to 
learn how to preserve themselves in 
the social milieu. According to the 
English Mental Deficiency Act of 1927, 
idiots are persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness of such a 
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degree that they are unable to guard them- 
selves against common physical dangers; 
imbeciles are persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness which, though 
not amounting to idiocy, is yet so pro- 
nounced that they are incapable of 
managing themselves or their affairs or, in 
the case of children, of being taught to do 
so; feebleminded persons are persons in 
whose case there exists mental defectiveness 
which, though not amounting to imbecility, 
is yet so pronounced that they require care, 
supervision, and control for their own 
protection or for the protection of others 
or, in the case of children, that they appear 
to be permanently incapable by reason of 
such defectiveness of receiving proper 
benefit from the instruction of ordinary 
schools. 


In fixing the line of demarcation 
between normals and defective children, 
Burt makes a distinction between children 
and adults. Children, according to him, 
are defectives if they are below 70 in I.Q. 
while to be defective the I. Q. of adults 
is to be below 50. The cause of distinction 
lies in the fact that in cases of children and 
adults two different social criteria are used 
to diagnose mental deficiency. We have 
seen that the need of ‘care, supervision or 
control’ is a criterion for defectiveness in 
adults. This criterion cannot be applied to 
children; if we do so, then all children 
become defectives. The criterion for defi- 
ciency in children is a socio-educational one 
as distinct from that of adults which is a 
socio-economic one. Two different acts of the 
British Parliament have understood mental 
deficiency in two different ways and the 
administration of these laws devolve on two 
different ministries viz., the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Health. 
Education Act understands mental deficients 
as children below 70 (I. Q.) and who do 
not derive any benefit from the ordinary 
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methods of school instruction though a 
suitable method of instruction may enable 
them to make the best use of their limited 
capacity and to learn as far as a subnormal 
child can learn. 


This cannot be, however, said of imbe- 
ciles or idiots who are ineducable scholasti- 
cally. They are therefore regarded “mental- 
ly defective within the meaning of the 
Mental Deficiency Acts.” Their problems 
are not education but care and protection 
which they may expect from a department 
of the Ministry of Health. It is thus seen 
that the mental defectives are divided into 
two groups—(the criteria for defectives vary 
to some extent in these groups)—one com- 
posed of adult defectives and ineducable 
child defectives, the other composed of 
educable child defectives. 


There is another group of children 
which is worth mention here. The children 
of this group are large in number and their 
failure in life not infrequently takes anti- 
social character. Burt calls them ‘dull and 
backward children’ and their I. Q. ranges 
between 70 and 85. The English Law does 
not regard them as deficient but they show 
important marks of deficient children. Like 
defective children, though to a lesser degree, 
they can make little use of ordinary edu- 
cational opportunities and need special 
courses and special instructions. It would 
be wise for many reasons to consider them 
when one considers deficient children. 


We thus see that mental deficiency is a 
relative concept. It is always understood by 
referring individuals’ innate ability to social 
demand upon them. The social demand on 
individuals, however, vary considerably in 
different strata of society. The author had 
occasion to observe that. “a child with 70 
as his I. Q. is relatively a normal person in 
a family of unskilled manual workers. If he 
does not suffer from an additional deficiency 
in his motor aptitude, other things being 











fairly satisfactory, he will go on executing 
all his life’s duties. A child with the same 
I. Q. in the family of a professional is a 
source of untold worries and vexations since 
he is relatively so little educable in the 
scholastic sense of the term. It is not under- 
stood how he can earn a living without 
losing self-respect since he cannot learn his 
father’s trade or one akin to it.” There is 
also a difference in the social demand on 
the two sexes. 


There is therefore some difference in the 
psychological meaning of mental deficiency 
in cases of men and women which becomes 
very much apparent as we consider back- 
ward and feeble-minded children. We have 
found that a youngman of 17 years with 
1.Q. as 75 is a ‘grave problem’ in a family 
of professionals while a young woman with 
I.Q. as 73 is treated in a somewhat similar 
family as a little problem, if at all. 


The number of mentally defective 
persons in England and Wales has been 
estimated to be approximately 300,000 in 
1929. Of every 100 mental defectives it has 
been roughly found that 5 are idiots, 20 
imbeciles and 75 as feeble-minded. The 
group of backward children is six times the 
size of the feeble-minded group. In the 
school population in Great Britain, approxi- 
mately 41 to 6 per cent is mentally defi- 
cient and 30 per cent is backward. The 
distribution of people closely follows the 
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mental probability curve. We can_ thus 
guess what a vast number will be mentally 
deficient and backward in India and need 
special provision in education and social 
care. 


II 


The social adjustment of the subnormal 
children is a very serious problem. The 
seriousness of the problem will be partly 
understood if we discuss to some length the 
lot that commonly befalls them. No pro- 
vision worthy of name is made to meet their 
special needs in this country and they are 
generally asked to fulfil demands and ex- 
pectations beyond their power to fulfil. The 
result is that they fail in life. The failure 
in social adjustment may be either asocial 
or anti-social in significance. In cases when 
it is only asocial, a deficient child remains 
a burden with his family which not infre- 
quently proves too heavy to be borne by a 
family of limited means. As a consequence 
many deficient children are obliged to 
accept begging as their means of livelihood. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that a good per- 
centage of paupers and vagrants would be 
drawn from amongst deficient children. 
Begging is, however, a social nuisance and 
the presence of many paupers and vagrants 
is both a social menace and a misfortune. 


Newth found a positive relationship 
between deficiency and poverty as the fol- 
lowing figures will show: 
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Mal-adjustment to society assumes an 
asocial character generally with deficient 
children of smaller intelligence e. g., with 
imbeciles. It is, however, true that im- 
beciles are capable of committing crimes of 
simple nature. Like children these simple- 
tons commit crimes because they hardly 
realize the consequences of their criminal 
actions and in their lives they little enjoy 
the benefit of the controlling power of 
reason. It is intelligible therefore that in- 
decent exposure was found to be a typical 
crime with imbeciles in England. 


With educable defectives the failure in 
social adjustment tends sometimes to assume 
anti-social character. This is most true of 
backward children. Burt found, as he 
investigated cases of juvenile delinquency 
in London, that “nine out of every ten delin- 
quent cases fell below the middle line of 
average ability, and five out of six fell so 
far below it as to be classifiable technically 
as dull and backward.” 


It has been found that the ability to 
learn scholastically is most impaired with 
deficient children. The intricate social 
existence that one needs to live in the pre- 
sent day civilization is, however, dependent 
upon one’s ability to leam largely in a 
scholastic sense. Parents and teachers there- 
fore pursue vigorously educating children as 
a programme of children’s future social- 
adjustment. The elders expect scHolastic 
proficiency equally from all children and 
they are not ready to forgive deficient or 
backward children when their attainments 
fall below the minimum standard i.e. pass 
marks. The subnormal children are thus 
made to suffer sorrows of frustration as 
well as a poignant humiliation in the hands 
of elders because of their failure. They 
develop the unwholesome habit of con- 
stantly comparing themselves unfavourably 
to more normal children and thus add a 
sense of inferiority to the fact of their 
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amentia. It should not be also overlooked 
that the joy of healthy play with other 
children is largely denied to deficient 
children. The play of children, it should 
be remembered, bears the marks of both 
intelligence and emotion. The game that 
children of the same age play is often too 
difficult for the subnormals to follow and it 
is hard for the latter to find enough pleasure 
in the games of the younger children. 


The subnormal children thus suffer in 
more than one way. Their mental suffering 
is greater when they are less defective and 
more able to understand. 


It is not difficult to understand that 
towards such a life the subnormal children 
would react with considerable anger and 
resentment. As a result of the unhappy 
and often cruel experiences, they lose faith 
in the benevolence of life and the hatred 
that grows against society leads them to 
commit anti-social acts. Anti-social acts, 
Healy found, provide the delinquents also 
with a psychological feeling of adequacy. 
The urge for self-expression and self-assertion 
is quite powerful with many educable defec- 
tives but their scope to express and assert 
themselves is in a social and a _ school 
environment, very much limited. It is not, 
therefore, difficult to understand that back- 
ward children by committing anti-social acts 
would attempt to experience a sense of 
power. 


III 


The first principle in social-adjustment 
of mentally deficient children is not so much 
that they would adjust to society as 
society would adjust to the needs of these 
children. As long as they have been asked 
to take their share in this competitive social 
existence of complex nature without special 
help given to them, they have failed with 
asocial and anti-social consequences. It is 
mainly in the interest of their social-adjust- 

















ment that society, in response in different 
degrees to the needs of deficient children of 
different levels, must adjust to them. 

At the lowest level, with idiots, ¢.g., the 
social-adjustment of children carries small 
sense. To them society must almost alone 
be the giver. Idiots need life-long care and 
protection in an asylum and some of them 


Binet-Simon’s table is as follows: 
Age. 





Under 1 Low 
1 Middle 
2 High 
3 Low a 
4 
5 Middle 
6 
7 High J 
8 
9 


The socialisation of idiots and of low- 
grade imbeciles is bound to be of an 
elementary nature. The high-grade imbe- 
ciles also need much help from society 
in forms of colony life and perpetual 
guardianship. But they are capable of 
simple manual work when they are so 
trained. 


It has been found that mentally deficient 
children tend also to be handicapped in 
manual abilities and physical powers. There 
are evidences to show that sometimes their 
emotional growth is again retarded. More- 
over a certain minimum of intelligence is 
necessary for successful pursuit of every 
vocation and that minimum changes accord- 
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even must always be fed and clothed. What 
we can expect of them may be guessed from 
the usual Vineland Industrial classification. 
This is true not only while they are children 
but also while they attain adult-hood 
because the mental age of these children 
never exceeds two years throughout their 
lives. 


Classification. Capacities. 
Idiot (a) Helpless (b) Can walk 
(c) Capable of voluntary 


regard. Feeds himself but 
eats everything. Eats dis- 
criminatingly. 

Plays a little but does no 

work. 

Imbeciles Tries to help. 
Does only the simplest tasks. 
Does tasks of short duration. 


Washes dishes. 
Does little errands in the house. 
Dusts. 
Does errands and light work. 
Makes beds. 
Morons. Does heavier work, scrubs, 


mends, lays bricks, cares for 
bath-room. 


ing to the requirement of different vocations. 
This means that we can never expect much 
of deficient children. Fortunately, however, 
a deficient child is not equally and evenly 
deficient in all his abilities. Duncan found 
the correlation as + .59 between the results of 
Standford Revision and Alexander’s Perfor- 
mance Tests administered to a group of 106 
feeble-minded children. The mean I. Q’s. 
were 66 and 91 respectively. Burt found 
that backward children were not as inferior 
in practical subjects as they were in acade- 
mic subjects. 


In certified institutions of England, run 
by local bodies, adult inmates work actually 
according to their capacity. “Farming, 
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gardening, boot making and repairing, 
tailoring, brush and mat making, weaving, 
needle-work, and laundry-work are some 
of the forms of work done. As far as possi- 
ble the needs of the institution and its in- 
mates are supplied by the efforts of the 
inmates, and some of the products of their 
labour—e.g., hand-made mats and brushes 
—are sold. These efforts assist in appre- 
ciably reducing the maintenance cost to 
public funds.” These vocations are, however, 
to be learnt and high grade imbeciles do 
not find them impossible to learn. There 
are occupation centres which teach defec- 
tives and which imbecile children living in 
colonies attend. 


We shall next consider feeble-minded 
children whose I. Q. ranges between 50 
and 70. The problem of backward children 
is similar to that of feeble-minded children 
and what we say of the feeble-minded 
applies largely to the backward group. As 
they are to some extent educable scholas- 
tically, their social adjustment, to an im- 
portant extent, lies in their adjustment to 
schools. As long as children are reading 
in a school, it is a society for them in 
miniature. Moreover, the school aims at 
preparing children for efficient participation 
in the wider society. It has been found, how- 
ever, that a deficient child lives a poor life 
in schools attended by normal children. 
They derive little benefit from ordinary 
school instruction and they suffer’ much 
humiliation there at the hands of teachers 
and fellow-students because of their defi- 
ciency. It is, however, possible for the 
feeble-minded to make some head way in 
the scholastic spheres if at least the method 
of instruction and the rate of progress are 
adapted to their ability. This requires the 
establishment of special classes and special 
schools for these children. 


Some educational provisions have been 
actually made for deficient children in 


England. As early as in 1929 there were 
in existence 159 Day Special Schools with 
accommodation for 14,850 children, and 
21 Residential Special Schools with accom- 
modation for 1,900 children. 


It would be worthwhile to consider 
briefly the curriculum of deficient children. 
Though the special school-instruction would 
help deficient children to learn scholas- 
tically, such learning can never be equal 
to that of normal children. One’s attain- 
ment age cannot exceed (or exceed little) 
one’s mental age. Deficient children 
cannot hope to live on intellectual labour. 
The little they can learn would help them 
to appreciate their environment more intel- 
ligently and help them in the manual occu- 
pation they would choose. This should be 
kept in view when preparing the curriculum 
of deficient children. 


The value of handwork in the education 
of deficient children has been long known. 
One-third to one-half time and even more 
is devoted to handwork in M. D. Schools. 
There is some difference in the purpose that 
has been sought to be served by handwork. 
It is believed on one hand that deficient 
children must learn some trade and hand- 
work class provides an apprenticeship for 
such training. The handwork has also been 
recommended for its economic return. This 
has led to the introduction of handwork like 
mat-making which leaves children torpid or 
day-dreaming. A vigorous protest has come 
against it from the side of education. All 
children, both normals and deficients, so 
long as they can learn, have a right to 
education at state-expense. A handwork 
must be chosen for its educational value 
which means that it must give children 
“varied opportunities for the exercise of 
what little judgment they may possess in the 
meeting of concrete situations.” (Kennedy- 
Fraser). It should not be, therefore, those 
“monotonous forms of handwork—such as 














knitting, plating, weaving, threading beads, 
and the like—which require little or no 
thought.” (Primary School Report). We do 
not also believe that what deficient children 
need is only vocational education. Ordi- 
nary education is a liberalising agent 
and of cultural value. It is never right to 
deprive the feeble-minded children of the 
opportunity of such education. It is, how- 
ever, true that with older boys education 
should assume more and more vocational 
character. 


The manual work occupies an important 
place today in the education of all types of 
children. There is an inherent urge in 
children to do handwork. Unlike intelli- 
gence, manual dexterity with which an 
individual is born has been found to 
improve considerably in practice. The 
manual work teaches children a number of 
basic skills and it is often a good starting 
point of education of the three R’s. The 
importance of manual work is evidently 
greater in the feeble-minded and the back- 
ward most of whom would live on manual 
labour. ; 


The important thing is that the educa- 
tion of deficient children should be imbibed 
with a spirit of project and sustained by a 
purpose which children feel as their own. 
A deficient child should be given oppor- 
tunity to create something real and know 
something of life. In the words of Kennedy- 
Fraser, he should be encouraged “to meet a 
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new situation with the help of his past 
experience in working, measuring, planning, 
and thinking, motivated wherever possible 
by his desire to construct some particular 
thing.” The enthusiasm with which a 
child greets life can only provide adequate 
energy for learning in the effective sense of 
the term. 


The special classes and special schools 
solve to some extent the important problem 
of companionship for deficient children. 
They find there children of near physical 
and mental development with whom they 
can play and converse. It is _ the 
duty of these special schools to 
provide recreational activities to children 
and to teach them how to enjoy life. The 
problem of deficient children is not only one 
of vocation but also that of leisure time 
occupation. 


The feeble-minded and _ backward 
children find in their schools an environ- 
ment suited to their abilities and interests. 
They meet there success in their endeavour 
and pleasure in their work. The teachers 
know what to expect of deficient children 
and do not fail to appreciate their sincere 
effort. It encourages faith in life on the 
part of deficient children and the process 
of a_ healthy social adjustment. We can 
thus understand the value of Goddard’s 
motto in his work with the feeble-minded, 
“Happiness first, all else follows.” 
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HOURS AND CONDITIONS OF WORK IN OUR TEA PLANTATIONS 


S. N. MUKHOPADHYAY 


Tea Industry is of vital importance to the economy of our country and a vast labour 
force is engaged in it. But the conditions of work of these labourers have not thus far received 


the attention they deserve. 


In this article, the author who has made a first hand study of 


the problem points out in detail the various disabilities of the workers and suggests remedial 


measures. 


Dr. Mukhopadhyay is on the Staff of the Hindu College, Delhi. 


A noteworthy feature of employment in 
tea plantations is the non-regulation of the 
hours of work. Since the payment of 
wages is based on a standard daily task, 
there is no consideration for the actual 
number of hours required in the various 
garden operations. Due to the general 
absence of regulation about hours and days 
cf working. both the coolies and the 
employers have a good deal of latitude. When 
employment on plantations was under 
indenture, the hours of work were fixed by 
the Plantation Act of 1865 at 9 hours per 
diem for men and women only (children 
under 16 could not be indentured). The 
aciual hours of work were, however, quite 
different from those limited by the law. At 
present there is no legal limitation of 
working hours. 


Need for Regulation—The present 
system which entails the absence of any 
systematic check on the hours of work is 
no more in the workers’ interest than in 
the employers’ and removes all intentive to 
efficiency. The constant rain and excessive 
humidity under which various plantation 
farming operations are sometimes carried 
on and the conditions existing in many 
factories, coupled with long hours sap 
energy and reduce efficiency and produc- 
tion. The Royal Commission on Labour 
had deplored the absence of any correlation 
between the earnings of the worker and his 
hours of work. It laid down, ‘ 
piece rate fixed By the employer for a 
particular job should be such as to yield the 


worker of ordinary capacity and diligence 
the statutory amount for a given unit of 
time” (page 392). If a basic rate were to 
be paid for work covering a given unit of 
time the employer would ensure a 
minimum standard of efficiency instead of 
allowing the worker to come and go at his 
will and to take his own time over his work. 
The worker too would learn to appreciate 
the importance of the time record, which 
is his ultimate protection against under- 
employment. 


Absence of Data—Owing to lack of 
information regarding the rates of remune- 
ration and hours of work, The Royal 
Commission could not discuss the question 
ot “minimum earning for the given unit of 
time in the case of the worker employed by 
the piece or task.” In the course of our 
investigation we have been able to collect 
a fair amount of data for such discussion, 
though much more detailed information in 
the various plantation areas would be 
desirable. The following table gives an 
approximate idea of the hours of work in 
actual practice in the tea plantations in 
Northern India: — 


Table indicating the hours of work. 


Months Man Woman Child 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 9—10 9—11 7—9 
Dec., Jan., Feb., 5— 6 5— 6 3—5 
March, April, TYa— 84%. 7—8 3—5 
May, June, Nov. 8— 9 8—10 6—8 


Causes of Variation —The wide variation 
which the hours of work show is mainly due 
to the agricultural nature of the industry. 
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In Northern India the crop is seasonal and 
plucking is confined to about eight months— 
from April to November—and more than 
half the crop is produced in July, August 
and September. “In South India, Ceylon, 
Java and Sumatra, the crop is distributed 
over the whole year, nevertheless, there are 
important seasonal variations, due mainly 
to the advent of the rains which produce 
a more abundant but inferior ‘flush’ of 
leaf.”! The variation is also due to the 
labourers’ occupation in private cultivation. 
As the season changes the type of work and 
iss arduousness also change, necessitating 
curtailment in the hours of work. Variation 
is therefore also due to the difference in soil 
and climate. Above all we must note that 
the demand for and supply of labour exert 
greater influence than any other single 
factor. In the slack season, when the 
demand for labour is less, supply remaining 
constant, the average number of working 
hours decreases. The position is reversed 
in the busy season which necessitates long 
hours of work. An abundant flushing of 
leaf after the rains proves to be a severe test 
for labour supply for plucking and for 
factory accommodation for handling the 
crop. 

Hours in the Plucking Season.—In 
Northern India the season is at its height 
between July and October. The above table 
brings out the abnormal rise in the hours 
of work during this period. In Bengal and 
Assam, by March the monsoon sets in and 
continues till the end of October. With the 
beginning of the rains the demand for 
labour increases and reaches the climax 
during July, August, September and 
October. The average working hours 
during this period have been worked out 
at 9 to 11 hours per diem and 60 to 75 
hours of work per week. The hours worked 
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per week vary considerably according to the 
needs of individual labourers, e.g., the 
worker possessing land will be less regular 
in. work. Those who wisn to make money 
will more frequently attend work. The 
average daily attendance is not more than 
65% of the number on the rolls.2 The 
abundance of flush of leaf necessitates the 
employment of a large number of women. 
They work for longer hours and more inten- 
sively than men. The heavy flush provides 
them ample opportunity for earning. The 
working hours vary, of course, from 9 to [1 
hours per diem with 11 hours as the most 
frequent length of a working day. It might, 
however, be mentioned here that during 
August and September women often work 
for thirteen to fourteen hours per diem. 
For hoeing and plucking men and women 
go out in the morning at 7-30 or 8 a.m. 
Most often it will be found that a labourer 
finishes hoeing 30 x 1 ‘nals’ of area before 
midday and his full task before 3 pm. He 
completes his task working continuously, 
without any interval and receives the full 
day’s wages and is at liberty to go home. 
But in most cases he does not go home and 
tries to earn more by working overtime. 
Those who leave work at 3 p.m. join work 
again at 5 p.m. after their meals and con- 
tinue upto 7-30 p.m. The women start the 
day’s task at 7-30 am. or 8 am. They 
return to the office for recording the 
weights of the leaves plucked, once, at about 
11-30 am. and again at about 6 p.m. 
During the peak days of production, 
between the first week of August and the 
last week of September, the women continue 
plucking till 7 or 7-30 p.m. actually working 
for more than eleven hours a day in heavy 
down pour of rain. Both men and women 
jin the field, take their own timing for 
interval, during which they gossip, chew 





Indian Economic Council, 8th Report, 1928, p. 17. 
Royal Commission on Labour, Evidence, Volume VI, p. 73. 
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betels and attend to their children. The 
women are found gossiping or suckling their 
babies before the tea house at midday at 
one o’clock, when leaves are weighed. There 
is no provision for creches. The time spent 
with their young ones is all the interval or 
leisure that they can ever be seen having. 
The pay day is observed as a holiday which 
is often the marketing day for the garden. 


In Darjeeling, the workers are engaged 
from 7-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. during the 
plucking season. One hour’s break is allowed 
at about 2 p.m. Thus the total hours worked 
come upto 9 or 10 hours. The spread over, 
however, extends to about 1114 hours. In 
South India also the actual hours of work 
extend from 7-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with a 
meal time break of an hour or so at noon. 


Forced Labour.—The determination of 
the amount of forced labour in an analysis 
of the hours of work is essential but difficult. 
I1, the busy season, overtime is mostly forced 
upon workers. The labourers do not and 
cannot take special pleasure in long hours 
of work. The overtime work is more to the 
interest of the employers than workers, as 
the former get more than what they pay for. 
The coolies are often found reluctant to 
remain in the field in the evening (after 
sunset). 

During the plucking season greater 
inducement is exercised by the managers 
and the sardars in bringing out the labourers 
te work. The garden manager has to com- 
piete the assigned quota and it becomes 
incumbent upon him to make the labour 
force exert itself to its fullest capacity. The 
following conversation quoted from the 
Evidence, Volume VI *shows thé extent of 
forced labour: 


F; 4183. If you lose your day’s hazira, 
cannot you do any ticca either?—We have 
got to do the ticca also; if we do not do the 
ticca we are not paid even for the hazira. 


F. 4187. Do you earn that ticca every day, 
6 days in the week?—Yes, unless I do ticca 
I shall not get paid for my hazira. 

Stipulated Task and Wages.—During 
the cold weather there is a great depression 
in plantation industries. The necessity of 
earning a good part of his income during 
the busy season leads to overtime work. The 
task or overtime work, as once stipulated by 
the contract, and as is still in vogue on most 
plantations, does not in reality help the 
workers to earn higher wages, although it 
appears to do so. Had it not been for this 
stipulation, the rate of wages for regular 
work would have been much higher from 
the very beginning. The general content- 
ment that prevails in labour areas during the 
busy season seems to be due to the obvious 
rise in family earnings, and can without any 
hesitation be attributed to the illiteracy and 
lack of foresight and the absence of under- 
standing of real welfare, on the part of the 
labourers. 

Conditions of Work.—The conditions of 
work on plantations under which the 
majority of the labourers are engaged, are 
similar to those prevailing in agricultural 
areas outside the tea gardens. The labourers 
are all exposed to the tropical heat and 
excessive humidity. Plantation labourers 
have sometimes to work in knee-deep water, 
thus rendering themselves _ particularly 
susceptible to both hookworm infections 
and footsores. In the absence of any pro- 
vision of creches, the women mostly have to 
carry their children, who cannot be left at 
home for a period of 10 to 11 hours, 
unsuckled. 

Working Hours in Slack Season.—In the 
slack season, between December and May, 
there is a great depression in plantation 
industry. The demand for labour decreases, 
the supply of labour remains constant and 
both the individual earnings and hours of 
work fall below the average. The following 








~ 3 Royal Commission on Labour, pp. 287, 290. 























conversation between a labourer and the 
members of the Royal Commission depicts 
a vivid picture of the same. The members 
asked one labourer in Jorhat, “How many 
hours do you work a day?” The labourer 
replied, “I go out in the morning at about 
9 and return home at about 12.” “Why do 
you not work longer?” “If I could get ticca 
work I would do it.” “Have you not been 
asked to do any extra work?” “No.” “Do 
you work everyday?” “Yes, 6 days a week.” * 


Men and women are employed in equal 
number in agricultural operations, namely 
hoeing, pruning, forking, manuring and 
weeding. The working hours during this 
period range from 4 to 6 per diem, making 
25 to 30 a week. Men as well as women 
work for equal hours. Children in the 
nursery, however, do not work more than 
three to four hours per diem. No special 
persuasion is exercised upon children. 


Usually the pay day is a holiday and the 
marketing day. No interval or rest period 
is allowed. Both males and females go to 
the field at 9 a.m. and work upto 1-30 or 
2 p.m. after which they retire to their res- 
pective household duties or cultivate their 
private lands. Most of them repair thatched 
roof of their hutments—(a common sight 
in off season). Where labour strength is 
sufficient for the garden work, the coolies 
generally complete their hazira by 3 or 
3-30 p.m., and no overtime work is done, 
but where labour supply is short, inducement 
is offered to work overtime, always at a 
higher rate than the normal. 


Unemployment.—Unemployment and 
under-employment mostly obtain among the 
garden labourers during the cold weather. 
To provide minimum amount of employ- 
ment to every labourer, the employers do 
not allow the labourers to work beyond the 
standard daily task. During December to 
March each worker is employed for only 4 
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or 5 days. During this period most of the 
factory labourers also go without work. They 
occupy themselves with some miscellaneous 
work here and there. Factories employ 
merely a skeleton-working strength for over- 
hauling and cleaning during the cold 
weather, a period covering five to six 
months; from November to March ‘double 
Kodali’ or ‘deep hoeing’ is practised. This 
virtually increases the amount of task to be 
performed in one hazira. The strenuous- 
ness of hoeing at this time renders extra 
work impossible. But the rate of payment 
for the hazira remains unchanged. The 
labourers, therefore, remain out of job for 
the rest of the day. 


Hours and Conditions of Work in the 
Factories—Upto 1922 the special position 
of tea factories, which are “at times depen- 
dent on the irregular action of natural 
forces,” as seasonal factories, was recognised 
by the factory law, and both by law and 
administration they were granted a good 
deal of latitude. The extent of this latitude 
was greatly restricted by the Indian Fac- 
tories (Amendment) Act of 1922. Tea fac- 
tories are seasonal and subject to the vagaries 
of the weather; so exemption from a large 
measure of provision has been granted. 
Sections 21, 22, 23 of Ch. IV, Factory Act 
of 1922, have exempted tea factories from 
observing any regulation of the hours of 
work, in order to enable such factories to 
deal with an exceptional pressure of work. 
The power of exemption was interpreted 
and executed differently by different pro- 
vincial governments; so the law became 
somewhat arbitrary and ambiguous. The 
Indian Factories Act of 1934 has removed 
all possibilities of such ambiguity and made 
a clear distinction between seasonal and 
non-seasonal factories. This Act has not, 
however, affected the position of tea 
factories in any vital measure. 





4 Royal Commission on Labour, Evidence, Vol. VI, Part I, p. 64. 
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According to the census report of 1931, 
the number of tea factories was 934 and the 
number of operatives 63,064. The average 
number of workers employed was 43,737 in 
1939 and 44,286 in 1940.5 The factory 
labourers constitute about 10.5% of the total 
number of operatives working in the indus- 
try. The factories do very little work in 
cold weather but in the plucking season the 
work is intermittent. The total hours of 
work per diem in the factory are longer 
than the hours in the fields. 


Long Hours in the Factory —The usual 
practice in most of the factories is to 
employ a 10 to 13 hours’ system without any 
weekly holiday and without grant of 
intervals. There is, however, a substantial 
difference between the nominal hours and 
the hours of actual work. The point em- 
phasised is that, although in practically 
every case the operative is nominally 
working for 10 to 16 hours, he spends a 
considerable amount of his time in smoking, 
loitering, eating his meals, or in idleness 
caused by the delay in the preceding 
operation. 


“Overtime work in factories is not paid 
for according to the Factories Act and there 
is no uniformity about the method of 
payment. One garden in the Dooars and 
the Terai each pays an extra ‘hazira’ for 
any time worked over 8 hours in a day. In 
a Darjeeling garden, overtime is paid for 
at one anna per hour. Two gardens, one in 
the Dooars and one in Darjeeling, pay 


overtime allowance according to the amount — 


of tea manufactured per day over the 
normal output. The Dooars garden pays it 
on a sliding scale from 1 to 3 ‘haziras,’ there 
being an increase of '/, hazira for every 
extra 20 or 25 mds. of tea, while the other 
garden pays it at the rate of one anna for 
every extra maund of tea. Strictly speaking, 
this is not an overtime payment but a sort 


of “production bonus.” (Report on an 
Enquiry into conditions of labour in planta- 
tions in India, 1946, p. 86). 


The factories owe their output entirely 
to orders from Calcutta or London Agency 
Houses, and the practice of 10 to 12 hours has 
to be broken when an excess amount of order 
is suddenly pressed. The hours of work then 
rise from 10-12, to 12-16 per diem. Working 
hours in the factory are extremely irregular, 
as they have to depend upon freaks of the 
weather, ¢.g., showers of rain. The growth 
of flush also depends greatly upon good 
rains; hence the amazing elasticity of the 
whole scheme according to changing 
conditions. 


All workers are selected from the 
ordinary plantation population with the 
exception of skilled personnel engaged on 
machinery. Men are employed in rolling, 
fermenting, firing, and sorting, the four main 
stages in the manufacture. They are also 
employed on general maintenance work, 
boiler attendance, engine driving, despatches 
etc. Women are employed in small numbers, 
in sorting and fermenting, and in cleaning 
and picking over the manufactured tea, 
after it has been graded. Packing again is 
done by men. Some of the factories 
employ many women who are either 
pregnant or have just returned to work after 
child birth, or women who are convalescent 
after illness, in order to provide them with 
comparatively less strenuous work. 


During the month of peak production 
from August to November, a heavy flush of 
leaf usually necessitates a period of heavy 
pressure, with resultant ‘overtime’. Almost 
every labourer in the factory is made to 
work for 14 to 16 hours per diem with 
irregular rest periods, In order to allow 
this, the number of workers employed must 
be 25% higher than the number required 





Report of the Factories Act in Assam, 1940. 
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at any other time, a condition which is in 
very few cases fulfilled. The factory remains 
open all the 24 hours. 


Rest Period and Weekly Holidays.— 
These factories have been exempted from 
the provisions regarding the rest period, the 
weekly holidays and the observance of limit- 
ed number of hours. The worker who joins 
his work at 8 a.m. is allowed rest at as late 
as 4 o'clock in the afternoon, requiring 
him to join again at eight in the night and 
to continue till 2 a.m. when some fresh hand 
relieves him. No weekly holiday is granted 
as has already been stated but no one is 
required to work for more than 14 days at 
a stretch without a full day’s holiday. 
The accidents in: the factory mostly occur 
during this period due to long strain and 
constant hardship. With regard both to the 
capacity of the workers and to the exigencies 
of the industry, the Royal Commission have 
remarked, “Workers have been called upon 
to work for excessive hours when others 
were available to take their places if neces- 
sary, and we have reason to believe, little 
regard has been paid to the statutory re- 
quirement in respect of compensatory pay- 
ment for overtime. So far as the needs of 
the industry are concerned, exemptions can 
only be justified if it is not possible to secure 
extra labour, and we are not satisfied that 
this is true of any important class of factories 
we are now considering.” 


Conditions of Work.—It would appear 
that the nature of work done in tea industry 
is not very far different from that in agri- 
cultural industry, except that it is carried 
on a large scale basis and the usual insani- 
tary environment attending upon field 


labour in India can easily be imagined. The 
labourers in tea gardens have to be at 
work for long hours in conditions of un- 
healthy humidity and as they have to go 
about naked. excepting for the loin cloth 


they provide a_ striking continuity of 
sight and spectacle from the paddy fields 
in the plains to the tea plantations on the 
hilly tracts. The actual conditions under 
which the different types of work on the 
industry are carried on will be best studied 
under different heads : 


Health—In the course of our in- 
vestigation, we visited a number of tea 
factories in different parts of India. We 
noticed that during the busy season the 
atmosphere in parts of some factories is 
vitiated by dust and fluff, and we noticed 
also the marked improvement in some places 
affected by the efficient dust-extracting 
machinery of the suction type. The con- 
trast forced itself upon our minds and our 
hearts. Dust extracting machinery in all 
factories is an absolute necessity. How 
much more bearable the conditions of 
work will become in an atmosphere where 
the labourers can breathe freely! As it is, 
God’s free gift is denied to them. 


Latrines.—Latrines in tea factories are 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
Royal Commission observed, “We make a 


recommendation elsewhere for the with-. 


drawal of the exemptions granted to the 
Assam and Bengal tea factories in this 
connection.” Where water-borne conser- 
vancy is not possible the adequacy and 
acceptability of pit or bore hole latrines has 
already been demonstrated in different parts 
of India. But the tea planters of the 
country have still to take their first lesson 
in elementary hygiene in so far as it per- 
tains to the life of the labourers under their 
employ. 


Safety.—Accidents in tea factories are 
very few, though they are not altogether 
absent. They occur mostly during the period 
of long strain and constant hardship in the 
plucking season. Most of the cases’ occur 
during night. 
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The following table shows the number 
and nature of accidents during the years 
1936-40°:— 





The fall in the number of accidents is 
encouraging. The accidents of other classes, 
except fatal are far mere numerous than the 
cases reported prior to 1937. One should, 

































































Year Fatal Serious Slight Total however, conclude that tea factories in 
1936 8 36 90 134 particular are less safe than they were. The 
1937 2 40 136 178 reporting standard is being maintained 
1938 3 50 142 195 which is only to be welcomed. 
1939 3 37 131 171 The following table shows the incidence 
1940 3 42 115 160 in the main types of specialised tea factory 
machinery? :— 
l eee eee 
| pee y pe pe 
1936, | ’37, | "38, | °39,!| °40. | 36, | 2,| °38, | 38, °40.| °36,| °37, +38, | 39, | °40. 
SPE TE SER ae Dees) Ce ee eRe, fee Seer Noe eN eee SN 
am | om 
Rolling | | | 
machine 2] 1 3 | 10 | 12 | 13 | 14 [18 | 23 | 37 | 29 | 23 
Sorting | 
machine | Pe ys 3 | 6 | 6 | 11 | 13 | 12 | 14 
Drying | | | 
machine 3 | 4] 6 b 2 4/11 7 9 4 
Miscellane- | 
ous ey Fe t £18 ieee ps 
| | 
| a ee oe | 
Total :— 1936, cy 38, 39, "40. 
Rolling 21 33 51 43 37 
Sorting 9 15 18 15 20 
Drying 7 15 13 12 6 
Miscellaneous 1 i1 8 4 9 
a ae oe ee 
The year 1938 records the highest and shafting, generally caused by the 
number of accidents, total number operators’ loose clothing getting caught in 


being 90 and rolling machines caused 
51 cases of accidents. Sorting comes 
next in order and caused 20 accidents in 
1940 which records the highest number of 
accidents from sorting machinery. Drying 
is also no less dangerous and it caused 15 
accidents in 1937. The majority of these 
accidents occurred mainly in connection 
with transmission machinery, belts, pulleys 


the belts or shafting during belt mani- 
pulation or oiling operation. 

The conditions of the factory have been 
in recent years much improved leaving no 
doubt a great deal still to be accomplished 
especially in concerns owned by the Indians 
both in Assam and the Dooars. Better and 
more general education, improved health 
and physique, greater discipline in work and 





6 The Factory Inspector's Report of Assam, 1936-40 
7 Jbid., the figures are not exhaustive, 
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the building up of a more regular factory 
population would all be valuable. In the 
meantime, however, much is being done. to 
increase safety, though more stilt remains 
to be done. The guarding of machinery 
requires more attention than it has been 
possible for the present staff to devote to 
it. On account of the number of belts and 
pulleys connecting the roller gins and the 
main line shafts. and the confined space in 
which the operator has to work, it has 
become extremely dangerous to work in the 
factories. The Factories Act of 1934, 
provides that every exposed moving part 
of a prime mover, every fly-wheel directly 
connected to a prime mover, every hoist or 
lift hoist or well trap door or other similar 
opening and every part of the machinery 
which the Local Government may prescribe, 
must be kept adequately fenced. If they 
think that any other part of the machinery 
in a factory is dangerous and not adequately 
fenced, the Inspectors are empowered to 
serve an order in writing to the manager 
of the factory, specifying the measures to be 
taken. A suitable clothing for machine- 
tenders side by side with the adequate 
guarding of the machinery itself has thus 
been enjoined. But only a casual visit is 
needed to see how far these injunctions are 
conformed to. It is not possible for the 
government to do much to eliminate or re- 
duce the possibility of accidents. It is im- 
possible to legislate against carelessness of the 
operatives. It must be left to the manage- 
ment of a factory to warn and advise their 
employees. This was clearly recognised by 
the 11th Session of the International 
Labour Conference which prefaced resolu- 
tions on the subject of accident prevention 
with the following remarks, “Whereas the 
results obtained by legal regulation and state 
inspection in the industrial countties with 
. the longest experience of accident preven- 
tion show that, while these methods are 
capable of being and should be improved 


5 


and developed, they are insufficient by 
themselves to prevent large numbers of 
accidents which are due to such causes as 
(1) unsafe practices and arrangements (2) 
fatigue (3) want of reasonable care on part 
of individual worker (4) lack of apprecia- 
tion by new and specially young workers of 
the dangers to which they are or may be 
exposed and (5) failure on the part of the 
management to arrange for adequate in- 
struction of such workers.” The resolution 
which the conference then adopted in 
furtherance of the “safety first” movement 
was communicated by the Government of 
India at the end of the year 1930 to the 
principal employers of labour in factories in 
Assam. But it has not been made effective. 

Creches—The need for provision for 
creches in the neighbourhood of factories is 
the greatest in the tea industry. A large 
number of women is employed here. They 
work for 10 to 11 hours on agricultural and 
factory operations, without any break. The 
vicious practice of soothing babies with the 
administration of opium is still widely in 
vogue in the tea garden areas and as a 
result of the absence of provision for wide 
creches it is sure to persist. Infants are 
taken into the factories and can be found 
lying on coarse mats or dirty pieces of 
sacking gunny, exposed to noise and danger 
of moving machinery and dust laden atmos- 
phere. Most sad is the story of infants who 
are carried to the garden tied to the bredst 
of their mothers exposed to the heat of the 
sun and chill of the rain and the hill air. 
They are often found lying on damp 
ground while their mothers are busy 
plucking at a distance. 

The introduction of creches does not 
involve any very heavy expenditure. Ex- 
perience in the textile industry of Bombay 
is an instance to the point. The same 
experienced showed that the essential 
requirement of a good creche containing 20 
cradles is a room of about 600 sq. ft. with 
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washing and latrine accomodation, super- 
vised by a trained woman and an assistant 
‘ayah’. A similar arrangement should suit 
the creches in tea plantations. 

The Government of India, and repre- 
sentatives of medical and womens’ associa- 
tions, all have stressed the importance of 
the provision of creches where an appreci- 
able number of women is employed, and the 
bulk of the employers, although preferring 
voluntary to compulsory schemes also 
favoured their inauguration® This shows 
that the absence of creches in the planta- 
tion does not proceed from any ignorance 
of their need or utility. It is due to a dis- 
regard of what should be done in the in- 
terest of the labour force. In every garden 
suitable rest period and creches near the 
factory must be provided, so that when 
women come for weighing the leaves, they 
can suckle their young babies. Short period 
of rest from the work at necessary intervals 
must be granted to the nursing mothers. In 
that case they will not carry their babies 
while working. For the non-plucking season 
when women go to the field for pruning 
and forking and do not return to the 
factories till they finish their task, special 
regulations for the rest-period should be 
made. The importance of insuring the 
health of the future generation should be 
realised by the employers, who, under all 
circumstances, should arrange to see that 
while the nursing mothers are at work, the 
young babies are placed in charge of suit- 
able old or young ladies who for this pur- 
pose must abstain from garden work and 
tend four to five children. 

Need for Shorter Working Hours.—The 
essential requirements of a labourer working 
under constant rain and excessive humidity 
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of tea areas are first a shorter working day, 
and second, the provision of suitable rest 
periods during the hours of work. On 
plantations, in fact in all agricultural in- 
dustries, work is extensive and can be spread 
over a long period of time during the day 
and the week, but since it is organised on 
capitalistic lines there is need for re- 
gular days of rest, specially in the 
rush seasons when there is heavy work. The 
employers are bent more on extending the 
hours of work than on increasing the out- 
put per hour. They attempt to achieve 
the latter through a more rigid surveillance 
of overseers. But they ignore the fact that 
long hours by imposing excessive fatigue on 
the workers undermine the health and 
efficiency and reduce their ability to work at 
high speed. The truth of this view will be 
borne out by statistical data about the 
varying capacity of women workers in the 
plucking season. ° 

The length of the rest period and its 
allotment should be determined by local 
factors. Ordinarily, the maximum of 8 
hours work per diem with two intervals of 
one hour each in the middle is a very reason- 
able allotment. Fixing the maximum hours 
of work for women presents a few more 
special problems. Women have domestic 
duties to perform. Besides, they find long 
hours, a great strain. The maximum 
working hours for women should be fixed 
at lower levels than for men.’ In the 
absence of any Trade Union Organisation 
among the labourers, collective bargaining 
between employers and trade unions, and 
collective agreements between the two 
parties are altogther absent and labourers 
have completely to rely on the mercy of 
the employers. Under such circumstances 





8 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 


woman plucks during the first and second quarter 
the last quarter or in the evening. 


10 Women workers have proved definitely superior and therefore almost 


industry and the problem of fixing reasonable 


periods of work for them cannot be ignored, 








1931, p. 65. 
3% Women can pluck about 30 to 35 seers in ten to eleven hours. 


The amount of leaves that a 
of the day is larger than what she plucks during 


indispensable for tea 
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the Government should insist that with a 
reduction of hours, the hourly rates should 
be increased by 20 to 25 per cent, so that 
weekly earnings are not reduced as a result 
of the shortened hours. 


During the war years tea factories 
worked for 19 hours and in many cases 
weekly holidays had been cut down with 
a view to increase the output. The 
employers have not cared much to train up 
skilled labourers requiring 2 to 3 years 
apprenticeship and it is no wonder 
that they do not get sufficient number of 


skilled hands to increase the output; hence 
the necessity of overtime work. Similar is 
the case with the field workers, whose dearth 
had been felt due to increased demand of 
labourers and the employment of labourers 
in various war projects. It has now been 
realised by the employers that their policy 
of long hours, which induced slow and 
leisurely work, had defeated its own pur- 
pose, and in view of the changing condi- 
tions in the country the hours and condi- 
tions of work on plantations must conform 
to the requirements of industrial and social 
welfare. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


M. VasupevA Moortuy 


Labour is assuming a significant role in the new world of democratic and scientific 
progress. If India has to play her distinctive part of leadership properly, she must equip her 
working population with adequate liberal education. Dr. Moorthy outlines a constructive 
plan of workers’ education in the light of his recent experiences of similar experiments in 
the United States. He explains the objectives of the plan and critically analysing responsi- 
bilities, he argues that workers’ education is a function of the State which it has to immediately 
execute, with the help of all available resources. 


Dr. Moorthy recently rejoined the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, after completing his advanced training at the Universities of Chicago and Michigan 
during his two years’ stay in the U. S.A., between 1946-1948. 


Workers’ education is an aspect of the 
problem of adult education, and, in India, 
it assumes unique significance in view of the 
constructive role which labour is destined 
to play in the resurgent Asia of to-day. If 
India has to properly fulfil her distinctive 
task of leadership in the new world, she 
must immediately concentrate her energies 
towards the education of the workers. India 
(without Pakistan), is populated by about 
three hundred and thirty million people; 
and of these, nearly sixty-five millions con- 
stitute the wage earning class, agricultural 
as well as industrial. That is, about a fifth 
of the population of India are workers. 
While the number of this directly produc- 
tive force is imposing, its economic and 
cultural equipment, which alone counts in 
the final assessment of its value, presents a 
melancholy and miserable spectacle. Eighty- 
five per cent of our people ‘do not know 
how to read and write. They never had any 
chance to learn. Not only was their early 
schooling neglected, but also several factors 
have conspired to maintain them in the 
present position of intellectual childhood. 

Indians are poor travellers; and their 
range of useful contacts and observation is 
exceedingly limited. Add to this, the decay 
of indigenous culture-systems and activities 
like the rural drama, village bards, etc., has 
taken away whatever means of mass educa- 
tion existed. Also, the English system of 
eslucation, combined with the new economic 


values of lifz, has created deep cleavages in 
society, introducing fresh forms of caste. 
The educated have nothing in common with 
the uneducated. Even when they are 
neighbours, they cannot be fellow-men. 
Having been nearly cut off from their own 
heritage of language and philosophy, and 
brought up in an entirely new outlook, the 
educated are unable to provide leadership 
to the illiterate. Completing this picture, the 
increased tempo of living with its attendant 
hardships like lack of leisure, etc., tends to 
perpetuate the ignorance of our adult popu- 
lation. Thus it may be averred that a large 
majority of our citizens have arrived at 
physical maturity only; mentally and 
emotionally still exhibiting child characteris- 
tics of credulity, fear, dependence and so 
on. The presence of such vast numbers of 
illiterates is a stupendous obstacle to pro- 
gress. Hence a provision of adult especially, 
workers’ education becomes urgent and 
imperative. 

Objectives.—A statement of the objectives 
of workers’ education should precede 
detailed planning. Such a statement is 
necessary in order to disarm suspicion 
which is bound to spring up in several 
quarters in the wake of any radical move. 
Vested interests and political parties, ideo- 
logical groups and propagandists are always 
ready to read motives; and anything con- 
cerning workers is certain to invite emotions 
and arguments from these. This is more 
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particularly so since so-called Communists 
and Socialists regard the workers as their 
special children and themselves the pre- 
destined deliverers. Hence, let us guard 
ourselves by a fair statement of the objec- 
tives of workers’ education. 


The first objective of the scheme is to 
educate the workers to be good citizens. 
Democracy is not possible without the active 
participation of all elements in the States. 
Democracy is a co-operative process of group 
living. You have most democracy there 
where most people give the best in them to 
promote the best interests of the community. 
If large groups of people become socially, 
educationally or otherwise disabled, they 
cannot give their best; and democracy 
becomes a mockery. 


The strength of a nation is in the 
strength of its constituent groups and 
knowledge is strength. Though lip service 
was paid to this axiom at all times, the truth 
of it has only lately been realized. Time was 
when skill in diplomacy and state-craft was 
held to consist in keeping in ignorance, 
poverty and submission, large masses of 
people within the State. Ignorance was 
bliss. This ensured the unquestioning—and, 
therefore, uncritical obedience of the people 
to the rulers. Knowledge would lead to 
understanding, criticism, sedition and finally 
revolution! Till the end of World War II, 
this was the dominant philosophy of edu- 
cation which guided the policies of most of 
the current imperialistic nations, at home 
and abroad in varying degrees. 


With increasing experience and a swing 
towards the left-—whatever that may mean— 
this view has happily changed. It is now 
being recognized that an educated people 
is an asset to the nation. Democracy can 
function well only when it is broad-based 
on the knowledge and critical understanding 
of the citizens. People are no longer 


“dumb-driven” millions, but enlightened 
participants in the common adventure of 
group living. Hence, it is felt by all pro- 
gressive states that education is the birth- 
right of every citizen. To keep large groups 
of people uneducated and ignorant, is now 


‘considered a danger to the body politic. 


These views are behind the free and com- 
pulsory primary education movements, as 
well as adult, especially, workers’ education 
movements in all civilized countries. 


Nature of Adult Education—While the 
free education of children is now an accepted 
fact, the state has not yet assumed full 
responsibility for providing educational 
benefits to its adult population or more 
particularly to workers (working classes). 
It may be argued that children grow to be 
adults, and if their education is cared for, 
the problem of adult education does not 
arise, or is naturally solved. This argument 
(which is sometimes advanced in India) is 
based on a wrong conception of education. 
Education is a continuing process. There 
is no period of life at which man ceases to 
need education. Every individual has to be 
constantly kindling his torch of education, 
and he has also to be often refuelling it. 
Knowledge is a growing phenomenon. 
Learning is co-eternal with life, or rather, as 
the Hindus would say, it is co-eternal with 
the soul. Knowledge begins at childhood, 
grows with youth and continues with the 
adult. Viewed in this light, adult education 
is only complimentary to primary and 
secondary education. In other words, adult 
education is of the nature of follow up 
service to earlier forms cf the citizen’s 
education. 


Colleges and Adult Education—For the 
last century and a half, the growth in all 
branches of human learning has been pheno- 
menal. Quite commensurate with _ this 


growth have been changes in the arts and 
tempo of living with their attendant demand 
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on the understanding of, and adjustment to 
the ever transforming milieu. In _ the 
beginning of our era, quite naturally enough, 
the colleges and the laboratories were looked 
upon not only as the fore-runners of this 
learning but also its repositories. The colleges 
and the laboratories were the source from 
which the industries, education and also the 
Church drew their personnel. The success- 
ful in education went into these fields; the 
unsuccessful “took the work”. This has led 
tu the dichotomy in society of the white- 
collared and the workers, of the learned 
men and the labourers. Colleges too, for the 
same reason, treat themselves “superiorly” 
and by their cold aloofness and pedagogic 
pageantry have managed to exact respect 
from the working groups—people generally 
respect what they don’t understand! Any 
way, this situation is responsible for creating 
caste groups and complexes in society. This 
has also led to the continued neglect of the 
education of workers by the universities 
and the learned. 


The need to garner and disseminate this 
immense knowledge has called for the 
development of new techniques. In educa- 
tion itself, this technique has followed the 
lines of increasing specialization and sub- 
division of subjects. This discussion cannot 
be touched upon here since it belongs to a 
different chapter of the history of education. 


Gap Between the Specialists and the 
Masses——The new developments in know- 
ledge and the changes in the science of living 
make popularization of learning imperative. 
Indeed, the popularization of learning has 
not kept pace with advances made in 
learning. That is, communication of 
knowledge ‘is not so widespread as its growth, 
with the result that only a favoured few 
enjoy the real benefits of extended 
knowledge. And between these and the 


masses the distance in understanding is 
tremendous. 


There is more distance 
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between the workingman and Einstein than 
there was between the troglodyte and the 
magician-priest. This is a positive danger 
because life to-day is more integrated and 
the individual has greater responsibilities 
than at any other time in history. To the 
primitive, ignorance of fire was a tremndous 
handicap; but to the modern man ignorance 
of the implications of the atom bomb and 
its control is a menace to civilization. 


Increased Emotional Strains Make 
Adult Education Necessary—There is no 
doubt that increased knowledge has made 
possible a greater understanding of life and 
its problems. But what is possible should be 
made available too. If knowledge has made 
life more complex and imposed more strains 
on living, it has also offered more solutions. 
The introduction of gas, radio, automobile, 
the newspaper, modern civic life, political 
parties, international interests and so on are 
factors which have complicated living and 
imposed greater emotional strains on the 
individual. These call for a more inte- 
grated knowledge on the part of the 
individual if he has to make adjustments 
and survive. It is clear that one cannot 
intelligently take part in civic elections 
without keeping posted with civic affairs; 
read an editorial on inflation without 
knowing economics; and form an opinion 
on the Marshall Plan without a knowledge 
of international relations and economics. 
Likewise, as parents, the citizens cannot 
intelligently undertake the responsibility of 
rearing children without knowing psychology 
and the fundamentals of psychiatry. Yet, 
these are day to day affairs; and men and 
women are left to themselves without 
guidance from the state. And if people make 
unintelligent decision in these fields or follow 
wrong leaders it does gravely affect the 
state directly or indirectly. The only way 
out is to discover popular methods of com- 
municating knowledge, and by these means 
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keep the members of the community intel- 
ligent and posted. This is the prime func- 
tion of adult education. 


Promotion of Industrial Relations.— 
Another important objective of workers’ 
education is to promote better industrial 
relations. Every one knows that the labour 
world is to-day plagued by many disaffec- 
tions. The relations between labour and 
capital on the one hand and labour and 
labour on the other, are anything but good. 
It is besides the scope of our present study 
to enquire into the causes of this want of 
cordial relations between these important 
sections of the community. A few of the 
ways the discontent of the workers expresses 
itself are the growth of industrial disputes, 
strikes, sabotage, vituperative attacks on in- 
dustrial and social leaders, aggressive demon- 
strations and so on. These are symptomatic 
of unhealthy relations. Nor is this want of 
cordiality present only amongst workers. The 
employer groups equally exhibit lack of 
sympathy and understanding of the workers’ 
cause, and create situations of an explosive 
nature. However, it must be said, that of 
the employee and employer groups, the latter 
have the advantage of formal education, 
and besides, have at their command all the 
resources for enlightenment and _ under- 
standing, like for instance, leadership, 
lawyers, libraries, experience, etc. Properly 
speaking, workers have none of these. Hence, 
they are worse off when they are at issue at 
any time with their employers. Interested 
parties and half-baked idealists exploit 
workers’ emotions. Ignorant and poor, and, 
therefore, not being able to make indepen- 
dent and honest decisions, the workers are 
made a tool in the game of politics as well 
as of social experimentation. The illiteracy 
and ignorance of the workers alone is the 
chief explanation for the paucity of intel- 
ligent leadership from among its own ranks. 
Most of our labour leaders, whether they be 


government men, free lance politicians, 
socialists or communists, are outsiders and 
do not belong to the labour ranks. In this 
regard, our labour has no stable foundation, 
unlike the situation in the West. Its politics 
are full of divergent loyalties, acrimonious 
controversies and tall talk which the workers 
do not actually understand. 


Since this is so, it is no wonder that bad 
industrial relations show themselves in 
frequent strikes, lock-outs, talk of revolution 
and other anti-social attitudes. It needs no 
prophet to see that these strained relations 
will continue to grow as long as workers do 
not become literate, intelligent and _ self- 
reliant. It is not suggested that the educa- 
tion of the worker will alone solve the 
problem of industrial relations. But indus- 
trial relations will have better chances of 
smooth functioning when every worker is 
educated. An educated worker is a better 
bargaining party to deal with. At least, 
the chances are he will act on his own initi- 
ative and can be charged with responsibility 
while the present illiterate worker cannot 
justly be blamed for what he does. 


There is also another side to the problem. 
The illiterate worker does not fully under- 
stand his contractual position in the indus- 
trial scheme of things, his rights under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts (Women 
workers’ rights under the Marternity 
Benefits’ Act), his duties under thé 
Industrial Disputes’ Act, the manage- 
ment’s responsibilities under the Factories 
Act and several other provisions which 
define the workers’ status vis-a-vis, 
the management. The employers often 
take advantage of the workers’ ignorance, 
mulct them of their moiety or balk them of 
their due. They burke issues and altogether 
get off with a “better bargain.” This situ- 
ation can be remedied only through the 
education of the worker. Every worker 
should be his own watch dog. If he 
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becomes capable of understanding the 
extent of his own rights and duties, the 
management groups would not so readily 
yield to the temptation of taking to unfair 
practices. The workers’ knowledge would 
act as an effective check. In this way 
workers’ education may lead to more 
balanced industrial relations. 


At present, however, Government seems 
to adopt a legislative approach to this 
problem. It relies on laws and more laws. 
In this case, to ensure the enforcement of 
the statutory provisions, a huge supervisory 
staff has to be provided. But the super- 
visors cannot be constantly. present at the 
factories or other work places. Hence, 
their task will be but partially effective. 
Educate the workers, they will safeguard 
their rights against all abuses. An educated 
working force is the best supervisory power 
to ensure the enforcement of most of factory 
and labour law provisions which the 
management groups are prone either to 
ignore or violate. 


Efficiency and Education —yYet another 
important objective of workers’ education is 
to make the worker efficient at his job. No 
reference is here made to the technical 
education of the worker, though it is dis- 
tinctly correlated with his efficiency. We 
refer only to the workers’ liberal education. 
The low productively of the Indian worker, 
is due, in part, to his utter want of educa- 
tion. In western countries, particularly, 
the U. S. A., researches have established 
direct correlation between education and 
efficiency. A worker who has general edu- 
cation is more efficient at his job than he 
who has none, except in cases where the 
latter has had the advantages of superior 
practical experience. It is easy to see how 
education favourably affects efficiency. 
Education enlarges the mind. It endows 
one with a capacity to visualise things in 
perspective, Jt makes possible the develop- 


ment of a sense of relation, of proportion, 
of balance. Education gives a rational and 
disciplined outlook. 

Our worker in the factory suffers from 
inferiority complex. In the society at large, 
he knows he cannot write a letter, nor read, 
nor even sign his name. Politics, civic life, 
technological environment, cultural achieve- 
ments, all ar2 pantomime pageants without 
much significance. They don’t enter into 
his experience. Within the factory, the 
high, bare walls, the rolling belts, the re- 
volving wheels, the swinging machinery, 
over-awe him, oppress him with a distant 
sense of “otherness.” 


Late and early, the tall, smoking chimney 
rears its head and assumes a commanding 
role in his life. It is symbolic of his life 
being burnt out. It is no wonder that 
factory life works a havoc with the person- 
ality of our uneducated worker. 


Education effectively counters most of 
these disastrous influences which are of a 
psychological nature. Education makes 
adjustment possible over a wider range. 
Psychologically speaking, the illiterate have 
less capacity for adjustment. Most of our 
workers hail from villages. Suddenly thrown 
into an urban environment and_ with 
demands for radical adjustment which 
highly evolved technological city civilization 
presents, the worker experiences excessive 
mental, emotional and physical strain. He 
is a psychological wreck. 

Industrial psychologists have found that 
workers carry the effects of their social 
problems into the factory. Thus, there are 
intangible connections between social life 
and factory life. A healthy and intelligent 
mind works well within a factory or outside. 
Make the mind weak by starving it of 
education, it lags in social life, it languishes 
ir: the factory. A liberal education has its 
own psychological victories, and it adds 
materially to efficiency. It is possible to be 
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efficient by being skilful at the job; but 
technical skill alone is not efficiency. Effici- 
ency is the capacity to make mental, moral, 
emotional and physical adjustments accord- 
ing to job requirements. It is not a partial 
merit but a pervasive virtue. The secret 
source of its nourishment is in education. 


Workers’ Education, Whose Responsi- 
bility?—The next issue worth considering 
is: who should undertake the responsibility 
of workers’ education? Should it be inaugu- 
rated by the industrialists or planned and 
controlled by the State authorities? An 
answer to this is essential since the success 
or failure of workers’ education depends on 
who undertakes the planning and working 
out of the scheme and why it is done. 

There are some who contend that an 
educated worker is an asset to industry. An 
educated working force will be loyal, res- 
ponsible, regular, more productive. There- 
fore, the benefits of worker's education are 
directly reaped by the industries. Since 
this is so, it is but fair, that employer groups 
should bear the burden of Workers’ educa- 
tion programme. 


The above contention, though it sounds 
reasoned, is very specious. In undertaking 
responsibility for a state-wide programme, 
it is not the consideration of who is benefit- 
ted that should prevail, but the test of 
whether an agency is really capable of 
assuming such a function and _ properly 
executing it. It is true that industries benefit 
from workers’ education. But so also the 
State does. Industries are a part of the 
State. Moreover, workers are not merely 
adjuncts of industries, but are also citizens. 
As workers they have their functional place 
in the industrial system, but as citizens they 
have another role to fulfil, a role which, if 
not more is at any rate not less important 
than the former. 


There is another involvement in the 
argument. If the industrialist must educate 


the worker, then he will justly claim that 
he has a prior right to the services of the 
worker, This is sure to introduce an invidi- 
ous system. Already, the worker is econo- 
mically dependent on the employer; if he 
were to be under obligations for his cultural 
development too, then the worker will belong 
to the industrialist body and soul—a very 
degenerating situation. Also, since the 
industrialist is an interested party, he may 
provide only such education as will directly 
promote his business, such as merely tech- 
nical training. But we have already observed 
that technical education alone is not enough. 


Further, an educational programme to 
be successful should be disinterested. Else, 
having his eye on tangible and immediate 
returns, the industrialist is bound to be dis- 
appointed and he cannot be expected to 
show continued zeal in workers’ education. 
The greatest handicap, however, is the con- 
sideration of cost. Educating the worker is 
not a cheap undertaking. It will materially 
add to the costs of industries and will ulti- 
mately figure as an item in the costs of 
production. Again, industries cannot justly 
be saddled with burdens which do not belong 
to them. Industry is not, properly speaking, 
an educational institution; though practical 
and scientific education can be promoted by 
adequately making use of facilities afforded 
by industries. Yet, one more objection is 
that the resources of the industrialist _,is 
limited in this respect. As we shall see 
presently, the services of various agencies 
will have to be enlisted and brought 
together in the conduct of the workers’ 
educational programme; and this is an 
enormous task which is beyond the scope 
and capacity of the industrialist. 


State and Its Responsibility—In view 
of all these considerations, the State alone 
is competent to design and execute the plan 
of workers’ education. The State is a 
multipurposive body. Education is among 
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its main functions. It alone is best fitted to 
provide for a comprehensive education; and 
its motive too will be unimpeachable in a 
democratic State. The State can command 
adequate resources from all quarters. It 
can enlist the services of specialists, make 
use of existing agencies and even organize 
new institutions. Costs of the scheme too 
can be incurred without their being shifted 
on to the consumer. The State, moreover, 
is in a special position to assume the leader- 
ship in workers’ education and also in co- 
ordinating all similar activities into a state- 
wide uniform pattern. In this regard, it 
would be possible to profit from the experi- 
ence of other countries in workers’ education, 
and, if need be, foreign trained technicians 
in this respect, may also be consulted. The 
State, in 4 special sense, is an expression of 
the individual. Therefore, it is psychologi- 
cally more satisfying to the individual to 
come within a state-sponsored programme, 
than a private one. There is no danger of 
loyalties being exploited or private interests 
promoted. 


This is not to imply that bodies and 
institutions other than the State—particu- 
larly industrialists—should not interest them- 
selves in workers’ education programmes in 
their own workers’ welfare activities. ? 
Workers’ education is a special activity of 
the industry’s Labour Welfare Department; 
and it has been accepted as such by every 
progressive firm which has formally insti- 
tuted a Welfare Department. A _ few 
employers—as for instance in Nagpur, 
Bangalore, Madura,—have provided schools 
even for the children’ of _ their 
workers. In special cases, some have 
instituted nursery, primary and high schools 
for workers’ children, while a few provide 
for the technical training of their employees. 





1 Refer to the Writer’s article on Labour Welfare. P. 213 in 15 Years Ahead, The 
Bombay Radio Press, Bombay, 1946. 


2 Indian Information, August 15, 1948. P. 121. 
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There is, however, neither uniformity in the 
educational activities, nor agreement in the 
motives or policies of the managements, in 
these undertakings. But, generally speaking, 
the employers’ programme of workers’ edu- 
cation lacks any specific purpose and philo- 
sophy, and further, has no design what- 
soever. In some instances where the indus- 
trialist is responsible for the springing up of 
a “labour colony” in an isolated area, it is 
supposed that he should establish a school 
for his workers’ children. Along with the 
school, often a hospital becomes the respon- 
sibility of the management. Not unoften, 
a church, or a temple, or a mosque, 
or all these are provided for. The 
entire “labour colony” practically becomes 
a pocket borough of the employer. This 
practice of the employer providing for the 
welfare, housing, education, medical services, 
etc., to his workers has, somehow, come to 
be regarded by many as a duty of the 
management. Our Government too appear 
to entertain a similar opinion regarding 
workers’ education. Recently, a Committee 
appointed by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education recommended that “Owners 
of mills and factories should provide for 
education of their workers and their families 
and the Government should make it com- 
pulsory for all its employees to attain literacy 
within a period of three years.” * 


While the latter portion of the recom- 
mendation is reasonable within limits, the 
former one putting the burdén of workers’ 
education and also of their families on their 
employers is manifestly absurd. We have 
already indicated our objections to 
the employer-sponsored worker-education 
schemes. We repeat that education is a 
function of the State. The State cannot 
escape its responsibility by shifting it on to 
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the employers. The industrialists are no 
good educationists. The workers and more 
particularly their children, are the nation’s 
children. They should not be molested by 
employers’ schemes of education, nor should 
the industrialists be victimized to bear need- 
less burdens! The workers’ families have a 
right to the same kind of education as other 
families have. Otherwise, the Government 
would be perpetuating a working class con- 
sciousness even in the minds of children. In 
this attitude of the Government—supposing 
that the Government would accept this pro- 
posal of the Committee—there is clearly a 
persistence of the old world feudal concep- 
tion of intermediary obligations. Also, long 
continued dependence on foreign rule has 
made us nervous of accepting independent 
functions, and it is no wonder that psycho- 
logically the people running the Government 
take a paternalistic view of things, still 
believing that the workers are a care of the 
capitalists. It is high time that our workers 
are made to feel that they are citizens with 
full and equal rights to state-education 
programmes; and their children the play- 
mates and co-scholars of the children of 
other citizens. 


Workers’ Education Abroad.—Progres- 
sive Western States have long accepted their 
responsibility for workers’ education and 
they have evolved claborate schemes towards 
that end consistent with their respective 
national and regional needs. In the van- 
guard of workers’ education movement are, 
to mention the most important ones, 
Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, England, 
the United States of America and 
our zealous northern neighbour, the 
union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
These States finance  worker-educa- 


tion programmes either sponsored by 
themselves or inaugurated by educational 
or other local agencies. The States assume 
a co-ordinating roic and while they contro] 


and direct the overall policies, and in some 
instances even the curriculum, the recruit- 
ment of staff and the methods of teaching 
and other details are left to the co-operating 
agencies. The States make use of all avail- 
able resources in this regard:—local civic 
centres, educational institutions, churches 
and other cultural and social organizations, 
whether governmental or otherwise. Parti- 
cularly in the United States of America of 
which the writer has personal experience, 
the money spent, the co-ordination of 
services and the results achieved are 
remarkable. The experiment being under- 
taken by the Workers’ Educational Service 
which is an extension of the University 
of Michigan, is outstanding in many 
respects. Under the inspiring leadership of 
Arthur A. Elder, this Service aims at 
bringing together management groups, 
labour unions, universities, churches and 
other bodies in new types of educational 
experience in relation to the labour world. 
Its declared objective, however, is to provide 
education to the workers. The subjects 
offered cover a very wide range: Collective 
Bargaining and Grievance Procedure, 
Economic and Political Theories, Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, Public Speech, etc. In 
summary, the good achieved by the 
Workers’ Educational Service may be 
mentioned : — 


(1) It has discovered good teachers. 

(2) It is developing interesting and 
useful techniques in adult 
education. 

(3) It is dispelling unhealthy sus- 
picion about universities on the 
part of workers. 

(4) It is creating goodwill between 
the University and the labour 
world. 

(5) It is becoming a valuable field- 
work centre for labour research, 
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(6) It is preparing useful guidance 
material for syllabus in various 


subjects. 

(7) It is collecting and preparing 
films on labour and allied 
subjects. 


(8) It helps form radio scripts for 
labour and also for the benefit 
of the public. 

(9) It is bringing knowledge and 
understanding to the workers, in 
the work-life, home-life and 
community life. 


(10) It is promoting better industrial 
relations. 


The success of the Workers’ Educational 
Service, University of Michigan Extensions 
has created keen interest all over the U.S.A., 
and several other states are adopting more 
or less similar programmes. Apart from 
this experience and experiments in the 
U.S.A., workers’ education in other Western 
countries has been receiving greater atten- 
tion since the close of the Second World 
War. To-day Workers’ Schools, Folk 
Schools, Workers’ Colleges, County Colleges 


are all accomplished facts and _ these 
serve the educational needs of the 
workers. The education offered is mostly 


non-vocational and promote the objectives 
we have outlined earlier. The response of 
the workers to these schemes has been 
phenomenal and more and more’ similar 
institutions are being organized to meet the 
growing need. The rate of rise of these 
Workers’ Schools may be judged by the 
following table which gives figures for 
Hungary: 

Year No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Schools classes teachers adults 
1945-1946 93 174 987 4,849 
1946-1947 811 1,063 2,989 23,444 


While thus progressive steps are being 
taken in Western countries to promote 


workers’ education, in India we just glimpse 
the beginnings of interest in this field. A 
few local zovernments have established 
literacy boards and these are no doubt doing 
their bit. But the objectives of these boards 
and the resources at their disposal are 
extremely limited. Voluntary adult educa- 
tion bodies organized on a provincial basis 
have done somewhat creditable work, but 
the interest has not been sustained. The 
unions have done useful work in this field 
only in the Bombay Presidency. The work 
of the management groups has already been 
touched upon. This is a miserable state of 
affairs compared with what has been plan- 
ned and achieved in the West. 


Obstacles to Adult Education in India.— 
But, generally speaking, there are several 
handicaps to adult education programmes 
in India. Without discussion they may be 
mentioned to consist of the following: 

I. The extent of the country (India 
without Pakistan is about half 
the size of the United States of 


America). 

II. Its huge population which is 
about 330,000,000 (which is 
more than double that of the 
U.S.A.!) 

III. Present low literacy. It is now 


not more than 15 per cent. 


IV. Population scattered in over 
500,000 villages. In India only 
13% are urban dwellers. In- 
cluding educational projects for 
500,000 villages is a tremendous 
problem, raising questions of 
staff, buildings, etc. 

V. Variety of languages spoken and 
written: There are at least 
11 languages with different 
scripts. Most important of 
them are: (Hindi, Marathi), 
Bengali, (Telugu, Kanarese), 
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Tamil, Malayalam, Gujarati. 
Those included within brackets 
have almost the same script but 
are different languages. 


VI. Poverty of the people: Monthly 
average income of about Rs. 6/- 
with attendant malnutrition, 
lethargy, irresponsibility, over- 
work, etc. 


VII. Want of instructors. Under- 
staffed and underpaid teaching 
profession attracts no one! 

VIII. Lack of co-operation on the part 
of other voluntary bodies, like 
for instance, the Hindu, Moslem, 
Sikh and Jain religious bodies. 
The Christian Churches have 
done good work, but with 
frankly proselytizing motives. 


IX. Government apathy up to now. 
From now on political adjust- 
ments and turmoils! 


X. Other facilities are not advanced 
enough: Radio, Public Libraries, 
Museums, audio-visual educa- 
tion, books, picture posters, 
picture statistics, have not 
touched the average man. 


These are tremendous hurdles to over- 
come. But they constitute a challenge to 
the State and if they are not met with con- 
structive courage and far-sighted vision, 
there is danger of disintegration setting in 
rapidly. Therefore, a state-wide programme 
of workers’ education has to be immediately 
undertaken. Keeping in mind the needs of 
cur country and the psychology of our 
workers, we offer for consideration the 
following outline of workers’ educational 
programme. No attempt is made to include 
the agricultural workers since that is a 
different problem by itself demanding a 
different approach and different techniques. 
Moreover, since industrial workers are 
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mostly concentrated in urban areas, it is 
easier to provide for the education of this 
group than for the agricultural groups. 
Further, the education of the workers’ 
children is not touched upon as we do not 
believe in an educational project to be 
conducted separately for them apart from 
the education of other children. 


It is true that our workers are illiterate. 
They can neither make use of libraries nor 
follow discussion at certain levels. But 
workers’ education cannot be postponed till 
they become literate. While the literacy 
campaign is in progress, attempts should be 
made to teach liberal subjects to the 
workers. The impediment of illiteracy can 
be largely overcome by intelligent use of 
modern technical devices like the motion 
picture and other visual aids and by adop- 
tion of social group work methods such as, 
discussion procedures, drama, etc. In giving 
an outline of the workers’ education pro- 
glamme, no attempt is made here to enlarge 
on each suggestion as every item needs at 
least an article for itself: 


I. For Whom  Intended:—Workers 
mostly industrial, in urban areas. 
II. Objects: 

(1) To educate them to be good 
citizens, 

(2) To enable them to understand 
modern trends in civilization. 

(3) To promote better industrial 
relations. 

(4) To make them more efficient 
at their jobs, 

III. Techniques of Teaching: — 

(1) All available social group work 
methods, e¢.g., Round Table 
Discussions, Jury Panel, Semi- 
nar, Work-shop Procedure, 
Drama, etc. 


(2) Audio-visual methods, 
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(3) Picture statistics, charts, etc. 

(4) Arranging visits, exhibitions, 
etc. 

(5) Developing an ‘Ideal Centre.’ 

(6) Regular classes—usual class 
room method. 

We should enlist the services of:— 

(1) Museums. 

(2) Libraries. 

(3) Zoological Gardens. 

(4) Universities. 

(5) Colleges. 

(6) Schools, Primary and High 
School. 

(7) Private professional _ institu- 
tions like the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. 

(8) Social Service bodies, private 
and Government, ¢.g., Servants 
of India Society, Red Cross, 
etc. 

(9) Hospitals. 

(10) Management Groups. 

(11) Labour Unions. 

(12) Other specialists who are 
willing or can be coaxed to 
co-operate. 

(13) Government Labour Welfare 
Department, Education Depart- 
ment. , 

(14) Churches (includes Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian, Parsi, etc.). 

Subjects to be Taught: Principle: 

“We should teach the adult only 

such subjects, to begin with, as are 

of immediate interest to him and 
likely to be of some instant use: 

(1) Physiology and sex knowledge, 
last with special reference to 
continence and birth con- 
trol, Teaching of physiology 


— 





should be illustrated by plastic 
or glass models of the human 
body, showing blood circulation, 
digestion and so on. 


Outlines of economics—How 
wealth’ is produced, exchanged 
and consumed. 


Civics—How we are governed 
and our duty to see that we 
are governed well. 


Surface Human Geography:— 
How people in other lands live 
and work, 


Indian History—lIllustrated or 
pictorial outlines—what we 
were, how we declined, and 
what we are. Our present 
problems. 


) Anthropology—Giving in out- 


line, with illustrations, various 
types of primitive men, races, 
cultures and so on. This subject 
is intended to give a sense of 


historical perspective to the 


worker. It is here that the 
curator of the museum will be 
useful. 


Law and Morals:—Essentials 
of law which every citizen 
ought to know—Development 
of law from custom—compara- 
tive morals, morai criteria, with 
Jlustrations from day to day 
life. 


Essentials of Philosophy: —To 
be presented in attractive, light, 
but dignified and _ popular 
form. I think if the existing 
ideas in the mind of the worker 
are systematized with reference 
to some pattern concerned 
(Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, 
etc.), it will be enough, 

















(9) Labour Laws:—Important 
labour legislation like the Face 
tory Act, Workman’s Compen- 
sation Act, Industrial Disputes 
Act, have to be presented. 

(10) Outlines of Sociology: —Gives 
working knowledge of institu- 
tions in perspective. 

(11) General Sciences: —Important 
laws to be illustrated with cx- 
periments. 


V. A. Additional Subjects for Women 
Workers: — 


(1) Child Welfare: This has to be 
split up into three or four 
specific ones. 

(2; Home Economics. 

(3) Hygiene. 

VI. Additional Subjects for Advanced 

Workers: — 


(1) Economic theories. 


(2) Politics, principles; 
and theories. 


practices 


(3) Industrial Relations and Col- 
lective Bargaining. 


(4) Labour Problems. 
( 


5) Sociology. 
(6) World History. 
(7) Labour Legislation. 


(8) General Science. 
(9) General Biology. 


VII. Places for the School:—Principle: 
“Should be most accessible to the 
worker. Nearer to him, the better 
= 
(1) Labour colonies. 


(2) Factories. 


VIII. 
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(3) Labour Union premises. 


(4) Any available premises of those 
listed in item IV above. 


(5) New ones to be built, where 
found necessary. 


(6) Existing schools, colleges, li- 
braries, etc. 


Other Factors:— 


(a) The Federal Government (Cen- 
tral Government) should sub- 
sidize the plans and also act as 
a co-ordinating authority. 


(b) Provincial Governments should 
administer the programme and 
also co-ordinate the work within 
the districts. 


(c) The pian should be regionally 


worked out. 


(d) Subjects should be taught in 
regional languages. 


(e) Subjects should be taught at 
two levels— 


(1) for those who are absolute 
beginners ; 


(2) for those who have had 
some formal education. 


(f) A certificate should be given to 
each worker after he com- 
pletes the study of a subject. 


(g) Candidates should be invited 
to enrol in advance for any 
subject which interests them. 


(hk) Each course should be of 
thirty-six hours, spread over 
three months, at the rate of 
three hours a week. 


(i) No more than two subjects 
shall be taken by the worker 
during any term. 
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(j) Division of visual education 
should be started as a branch 
of the Ministry of Education 
(Central) to collect films, make 
new ones, distribute them to 
necessary agencies, co-ordinate 
visual education activities, dis- 
cover new techniques and so 
on. 


(k) Education should be entirely 
free. 


IX. Qualification of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Personnel (Teaching staff) : 


(1) Should be a specialist in his 
subject (at least he should have 
sound knowledge). 


(2) Should be acquainted with 
Indian needs. 


(3) Should know how to teach 
(Persons with training in social 
group work methods preferred). 


(4) Sincerity. 
X. Payment to the Teachers: 


Should be considered. 


The plan outlined above may appear to 
be very ambitious. But taking into con- 
sideration the immensity of the problem, 
the impediments and challenges we have 
to meet in providing for workers’ education, 
the resources at the disposal of the state 
in meeting such challenge, and also .the 
urgent need to educate the workers, the 
plan is anything but ambitious. Indeed, 
the outline is but a bare suggestion which 
has to be worked out in more detail and 
revised from time to time as experience 
corrects errors and enlarges one’s vision. 


The education of the workers is vitally 
connected with the healthy functioning of 
the State in a democratic way. It is ulti- 





mately very costly to postpone or not to 
give effect to the plan. Alternate proposals 
may be considered. But somehow or 
anyhow, the workers’ education has to be 
paid attention to by the state, cost what 
it may in financial terms. Knowledge is 
costly; but ignorance is costlier. If the 
objectives and philosophy of workers’ 
education are accepted, then it is not 
difficult to secure agreement on the details 
of the plan. 


Our view is that there are ample re- 
sources within the reach of the state in the 
matter of workers’ education. But these have 
never been fully surveyed or exploited. No 
doubt new organization, new means to mect 
the situation are needed; extra resources 
may have to be requisitioned and harnessed. 
But simultaneously with such attempts, 
existing means and machinery have to be 
re-ordered and set in motion. The state 
is not unaware of its resources and 
responsibilities. Writing in 1944, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
observed with reference to adult education: 
“Given the right type of organization, there 
is a great deal of public energy which can 
be harnessed to useful work in many 
branches of social service. The problem 
of adult education as a whole, however, 
is far too vast to be within the capacity 
of unaided voluntary effort, whatever its 
organization, however its propaganda and 
howsoever willing and generous the public 
which supports it. The state must accept 
the primary responsibility for tackling the 
problem.” 3 


The aim of adult education in our 
country has up till now been to make the 
adult literate. This extravagant emphasis 
on mere literacy is due to the vast numbers 
of illiterates amongst our citizens, “a state 
of affairs unknown in any other country of 
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industrial importance.” * But literacy alone 
is not education but a means to it. Educa- 
cation is a process of cultural assimilation. 
And even while workers are being made 
literate, they may be helped in several ways 


to assimilate the culture patterns we have 
inherited. Then only will they be able to 
find meaning in the social heritage, share in 
the democratic experience, and participate 
in the building up of a greater civilization. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
PROTECTING THE PUBLIC FROM THE CRIMINAL THROUGH SCIENCE 


Since about one-half of the men 
arrested cach day, have been arrested 
before, there is reason to suspect that 
society is not being protected from the 
criminal as well as it might be. Society can 
be better protected by a system that uses 
scientific means to select treatment and 
determine fitness for release, than it is by 
the current system which temporarily with- 
draws the criminal from society and relies 
upon timed unpleasantness to effect a cure. 
Temporary protection only is afforded by 
the current system which automatically 
releases nearly all of the men at the end 
of their court determined terms, whether 
or not they are likely to lead normal law 
abiding lives. 


Contemporary treatment may be cari- 
catured in the following way. A wrong has 
been done and a man has been found who 
is supposed to be responsible. He is arrested 
and unless he has money or some standing 
in the community he is cast into jail to 
await trial. There the innocent are mixed 
with the guilty—the first offender with the 
habitual—the social deviate with the sexual 
deviate. Among such men he must wait 
for trial in a court, founded upon notions 
of free will where the seriousness of his 
crime and the supposed pleasure he had in 
committing it, are weighed against the pain 
he is to receive from punishment. In line 
with the American sporting theory of 
justice the courtroom scene is more a show 
than a treatment clinic. The prosecutor 
and the defense attorney try to put on good 
acts. He who gives the best performance 
usually secures the jury’s verdict. The 
acting ability of the lawyers, rather than 
the merits of the case is rated by the jury. 
The prosecutor is guided in his act by his 


need for convictions for future political 
campaigns. The defense appeals usually 
rest on sentimental grounds—the humani- 
tarian appeals and so-called mitigating 
circumstances. 


Neither attorney is much concerned 
about the relation of certain characteristics 
of the accused to future lawful behaviour. 
What is done with the man if found guilty, 
even in the best of courts, is largely a 
matter of chance rather than informed 
decision. Broad choices and limits with 
reference to suspended sentences, probation, 
or imprisonment in a reformatory or prison 
are permitted. With certain limitations in 
terms of maximum and minimum sentences, 
the length of sentence is largely left up to 
the judge who sets the sentence on hunch. 
Much of this exists because a scientific body 
of knowledge, with respect to the treatment 
of offenders, has not yet been made avail- 
able. Assume that our man has been sent 
to state’s prison for his punishment. Timed 
unpleasantness and limitation of privileges 
are largely relied upon to prepare the man 
for return to society. His return to society 
can be considerably hastened by good 
behaviour, but there is a point in reduction 
of sentence beyond which he cannot go. 
Note also that bad behaviour or belief that 
the man is not ready for release cannot 
extend his stay beyond certain limits. In 
such instances, criminal activity has only 
been postponed and not removed. 


Contemporary criminology objects to 
these means of dealing with law violators. 
This objection has come with increasing 
recognition that habitual criminal behaviour 
develops out of fundamentally the same 
processes that produce habitual lawful 
behaviour. There are no universal crimes. 

















What is considered criminal varies from 
culture to culture and from country to 
country and within a given country it varies 
with time. If we were to define crime for 
all cultures and for all time we could only 
say that crime is an act believed to be harm- 
ful to a group powerful enough to enforce 
its own belief. Note that an effective 
minority can define an act as criminal. 


Since crime is a social definition we must 
erase any notions which we may have that 
crime is inheritable. No man is born a 
criminal, but many are born into criminal 
environments. Some men by virtue of 
limitations accompanying birth have higher 
risks of becoming criminal than others, but 
no man is a criminal by virtue of birth 
alone. For example, genetically produced 
as well as_ environmentally produced 
feeble-minded are more likely to become 
criminal than normal people because they 
are over susceptible to suggestion. But it is 
the suggestion and not the genetic constitu- 
tion that is significant in explaining their 
behaviour. Surround the feeble-minded 
with positive social suggestion instead of 
negative social suggestion and you will have 
no problem so far as criminal behaviour is 
concerned. Likewise, it is the particular 
social definition of physique and _ not 
physique alone that explains the relation of 
certain physical characteristics to criminal 
activity. 


If a person has inherited or developed 
characteristics which are recognized by the 
group as varying from the average of the 
group, he is more likely to become criminal 
than if his physical type were average or 
his variation unrecognized. This is the case 
because, groups have the habit of assigning 
prestige or disfavour to physical deviations. 
If it happens to be a prestige assignment so 
much the better for the man, so far as crime 
is concerned. Instead of becoming criminal 
he may become a leader, If he is assigned 
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disfavour it means he has not only the 
limitation of his deviation to handicap him 
in the social world but also he has the battle 
with negative social definitions. If he 
accepts these negative definitions, he may 
develop inferiority feelings which engender 
mental conflict and bring him to the brink 
of unapproved behaviour, over which he 
may go with the slightest encouragement 
from a group which means something to 
him. Or, if he does not develop inferiority 
feelings from these negative definitions, he 
may be excluded from participation and 
membership in groups which he wishes to 
have a part in. Such exclusion may force 
him to seek satisfaction for his cravings for 
social approval, recognition, intimate 
response, and security in groups which 
behave in unapproved ways. To maintain 
membership and secure recognition from 
these groups, he may be forced to engage 
in unapproved behaviour. This is the 
situation, because what we do is largely 
dictated by the groups with which we 
identify ourselves and have our greatest 
loyalties. 

Having recognized the error of here- 
ditary explanations, the criminologist with 
his definition of crime and hypothesis of 
crime causation is quick to see that criminal 
behaviour exists in the same continuum as all 
unexpected behaviour. Crimes just happen 
to be those types of unexpected or unwanted 
behaviour that the judging group defines 
with enforced penalties. | Unexpected 
behaviour secures reactions from the wink- 
ing of an eye and knowing glances when 
one exhibits bad table manners or bumps in 
polite society to the death penalty when the 
act is treasonous. 

With these points in mind, the contem- 
porary criminologist has three objectives in 
his dealings with arrested law violators. 
They are protection, deterrence, and refor- 
mation—or rather, the return to society of 
a useful and conforming citizen. If these 
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objectives are to be reached, we must stop 
and inspect our courts of law—our whole 
system for the treatment of an offender 
from the time we first bring him under our 
supervision until he is completely released. 

I belong to the group of criminologists 
who believe that the absolute indeterminate 
sentence should be used in all cases—that is 
a man should be kept under supervision 
until it is reasonably certain that he will not 
again engage in crime. With such a 
sentence some men would be_ released 
sooner than they are at present and others 
would be kept longer—perhaps never to be 
released. The use of the absolute indeter- 
minate sentence appears to be the only way 
that society can be protected and the 
offender himself re-educated for return to 
a useful lawful life. As it is the period of 
supervision of some men is too short for any 
treatment to have an effect and others have 
terms so long that not only is treatment 
impeded but the positive effect of treatment 
is nullified. To secure maximum protec- 
tion for society, the kind and length of 
supervised treatment should depend upon 
adjustment in a treatment, situation in 
relation to a patterning of factors, that 
indicate successful adjustment to an un- 
supervised life, rather than upon the kind 
and amount of punishment that will pay a 
debt to society. 

If we are to use this idea the courtroom 
scene must change. The judges would still 
be there—so might the lawyers and the 
jury—but their activities would be limited 
to determining whether or not a point of 
law is involved and whether or not the 
accused is guilty. Their duties would cease 
there. If found guilty a criminal would be 
turned over to a board of experts in social 
behaviour who would have the responsibility 
of selecting appropriate treatment techni- 
ques. The board would have the further 
responsibility of making periodic examina- 
tions to guide treatment and determine 


fitness for release. 

To function effectively this board must 
have at its disposal the means whereby the 
effects of known treatments can be cal- 
culated. They must be able to fill in the 
blanks in the following proposition. If we 
do this, this is likely to be the result. Crimi- 
nologists are now filling in some of the 
blanks. _ Illinois sociologist-actuaries state 
the chances of a parole violating his parole. 

Through intensive study of 1800 men 
paroled from the Wisconsin State Prison, 
I found that the University of Wisconsin 
sponsored in-prison educational programme 
was associated with a reduction of the subse- 
quent criminal behaviour of men who parti- 
cipated in it for six months or more. To 
guide the prison authorities in selecting men 
for educational treatment, prediction instru- 
ments are now being set up to identify the 
type of men that can be aided most 
through education. To guide parole officers 
in their supervision of a case, prediction 
instruments are also being set up to estimate 
the risks involved when a man is released. 

Before the inefficiency and vagueness of 
intuition and anecdote can be measurably 
reduced in treatment and more adequate 
bases for treatment developed, — similar 
evaluative and predictive studies need to be 
made of all the treatment techniques now 
used from arrest to complete release from 
all supervision. They would also provide 
bases for determining what can be done for 
men in the current situation with the avail- 
able means. Questioning of current tech- 
niques which retard reformation or assist 
but little would be stimulated. With 
decrease in subsequent criminal behaviour 
as the criteria for change, increased refor- 
mation would be secured through abandon- 
ment of useless treatment techniques, re- 
organization of current ones, and experi- 
mentation with new ones. 

—By Alfred C. Schnur. Department of 
Sociology, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
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Plans are being formulated in many 
widely scattered parts of the world toward 
a single objective—helping children. Re- 
cognizing that not only the lives of millions 
of children but the future welfare of the 
world is at stake, peoples of many lands 
are concentrating their efforts to speed 
child relief through the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. 


Appeal efforts are to reach a climax on 
February 29—the extra day of the year— 
when everyone is being asked to contribute 
one day’s pay or the equivalent in produce. 
It is realized, however, that the problem is 
an immense and continuing one, requiring 
the constant efforts of governments and 
voluntary agencies. 


A total of 250 million dollars has been 
set as the world goal for the campaign held 
in the interest of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (ICEF). 
This sum cannot “do more than cover a 
fraction of the need” during the coming 
year, the ICEF warned, providing only 
for a small supplementary meal for nursing 
mothers, infants, children and adolescents. 


Nation-wide Campaign in U. S.— 
A nation-wide campaign has been launched 
in the United States this month to collect at 
least 60 millicn dollars for UNAC., More 
than 70 per cent of the 60-million-dollar 
goal will be allocated to mect the immediate 
needs of ill and hungry children abroad. 
The ICEF will receive 21 million dollars as 
the United States’ share of the world-wide 
UNAC campaign. The drive throughout 
America, sponsored jointly by the American 
Overseas Aid and UNAGC, also will provide 
more than 17,500,000 dollars to 25 American 
agencies in alleviating distress of children 
in more than 20 countries. 


In addition, the campaign is to obtain 
funds for other prejects such as aid to dis- 
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medical and 


placed persons, 
health, which will indirectly assist children. 

Chester Bowles, chairman of the inter- 
national advisory committee of the UNAC, 
left the United States in early January for 
a five-week tour of European countries in 
connection with the UNAC February fund 


education, 


drive. Plans were already under way in 
38 countries, including those in Latin 
America and the Far East, to support the 
UNAC collection. 

Meanwhile, unsolicited contributions 
from private American citizens have beer. 
pouring into the ICEF headquarters. For 
example, a man living in California, who 
declined to give his name because he wanted 
no publicity, sent the ICEF his entire bank 
savings of 1,200 dollars for “children left 
in want by the war.” 

Supplementary feeding programmes of 
ICEF.—Since November, the  ICEF, 
although woefully short of funds, has set up 
supplementary feeding programmes in 
various countries—-Austria, Bulgaria, Fin- 


land, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland. 
Rumania. Programmes for Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia were 


scheduled for January. Plans are being 
made for children’s aid in China and other 
areas of the Far East. 

At the beginning of 1947 the ICEF had 
only 38,932,000 dollars—of which 15 
million dollars was contributed by the U. S. 
Government and 11 million dollars from 
residual UNRRA _ funds—-with which to 
carry on the present programme for 
3,700,000 children. It is estimated that 


from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 children are’ 
in dire need the world over. _ 

As ICEF executive director Maurice 
Fate said, Government contributions have 
enabled the Fund to get started on its job— 
the rest is up to the “citizens of the United 
Nations,” 
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LABOUR UNIONS IN U. S. 


Organized labour in the United States 
has witnessed a steady growth since the 
war. Total union membership has reached 
an all-time high of 15 million, an increase 
of almost 500,000 since 1945. There are 
two major labour  organisations—the 
American Federation of Labour (AFL) and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). The AFL with about 105 national 
unions reports a membership of over 
7,500,900 while the CIO reports six million 
for its 40 affiliates. 


In addition, there are several important 
independent unions. The four train and 
engine railroad brotherhoods have about 
450,000 members, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists 600,000, and the 
Communications Workers of America about 
180,000 members. The 40 to 50 remaining 
national independents’ membership _ totals 
about 500,000. 


Generally speaking, most AFL unions 
tend toward the craft or multicraft type 
while most CIO unions may be classified as 
industrial or  semi-industrial because, 
although they may include all production 
workers in an industry, they frequently 
exclude certain maintenance, technical, or 
clerical groups. 


Protecting and improving working 
conditions.—The international unions and 
their subordinate organizations, such as 
local unions, joint boards and district 
councils, are primarily concerned with pro- 
tecting and improving the working condi- 
tions of members. City and state groups— 
the federations of labour or the industrial 
union councils—are devoted chiefly to legis- 
lative, political, and educational matters. 


“Departments” composed of those inter- 
national unions having jurisdiction over 
many crafts in a broad industry may be set 
up under the AFL constitution to provide 
organization machinery for co-ordinating 
common interests. Each of these depart- 
ments holds conventions and functions 
through local, district, state, and in the case 
of railways, “system” organizations. 


Collective bargaining is now widely 
accepted and practised as the basis for sound 
industrial relations in the United States. 
The number of collective bargaining agree- 
ments currently in effect greatly exceeds 
50,000. In manufacturing industries, more 
than 69 per cent of the production wage 
earners work under the terms of union 
agreements. 


INDIA’S ZEAL FOR LABOUR REFORM 


The following is a summary of the 
speech made by the Hon’ble Mr. Sam- 
purnanand, Indian Government Delegate, in 
the course of the debate on the Director 
General’s report presented to the 31st 
(International Labour) Conference which 
recently concluded its session at San 
Francisco: 

Mr. Sampurnanand began by pointing 
out that, although India has been a member 
of the International Labour Organisation 


from the very beginning, this was the 
first session of the International Labour 
Conference that the members of the Indian 
delegation were attending as representatives 
of a free nation, and said that the achieve- 
ment of independence by India was of 
importance to civilisation as a whole. 
Referring to the great loss sustained by 
India by the death of Mahatma Gandhi, he , 
directed attention to Mahatma Gandhi's 
interest in labour and said: “He himself 





























conducted one of the most successful labour 
strikes in India by methods whose purity 
won the admiration and respect of even of 
the millowners against whom it was directed 
and it was under his guidance that the 
Ahmedabad Textile Union, the oldest and 
best organised trade union in India, was 
founded in 1920. Although the Mahatma’s 
activities were necessarily confined to India 
to a great extent there was room in his 
large heart for all the lowly and down- 
trodden of the world.” 


Emphasising India’s loyalty to the I.L.O., 
he pointed out that, though the partition of 
the country caused great strain because of 
the dislocation caused by communal riots 
and the influx of five million men, women 
and children from Pakistan and though the 
phenomenally increased cost of living, lack 
of transport and currency difficulties have 
seriously upset the country’s economy, the 
Indian Union has been contributing 
undivided India’s full quota both to the 
United Nations and to the Internationai 
Labour Organisation without having any 
foreknowledge of the commitnients into 
which Pakistan might enter with these 
organisations. 


Affirming India’s unswerving allegiance 
to democratic principles and practice, he 
said that even a glance at India’s draft Con- 
stitution will show the anxiety of those who 
framed it to safeguard at every step those 
principles of democracy which alone can 
ensure the full enjoyment of civil liberty 
and civic rights by every citizen. Under the 
Constitution, labour is a concurrent subject, 
the federal Government and the constitu- 
ent States having joint jurisdiction. The 
main function of the federal Government 
would be to co-ordinate provincial legisla- 
tion and maintain minimum and uniform 
standards of legislation and administration 
throughout the country. 
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Dealing with conditions of Asian labour, 
he said: “I would like to offer to our 
neighbours in Asia, namely, Pakistan, 
Burma, the Phillippines, Syria and Ceylon, 
our most cordial welcome to the member- 
ship of this Organisation. I hope we shall 
soon have the opportunity to welcome the 
Indonesian Republic as a member of our 
family. I express the gratitude of my 
country, nay, of the whole of Asia, to the 
I.L.O. for the much greater interest they 
have lately taken in labour conditions in 
Asian countries. I am particularly thankful 
that the first conference in Asia under the 
auspices of the I.L.O. was held in India. 
I have no doubt that such regional con- 
ferences will do much to stimulate the 
interest of Asian labour in this Organisa- 
tion. I look forward to the Asian Regional 
Conference, which is due to be held in 
China, and hope that such conferences will 
become permanent features of the activities 
in the East. I recognise that action on the 
recommendations of the regional conferences 
is more a_ responsibility of the States 
Members than of the I.L.O. and, on behalf 
of India, I do accept that responsibility in 
all sincerity. I am glad to know that a 
technical conference of labour inspectors 
from Asian countries is being convened at 
Kandy, Ceylon, in November next, and suit- 
able steps are being taken to strengthen the 
research sections of the International Labour 
Office’s branch offices in Asia. The proposat 
for setting up an industrial commmittee on 
plantations is also, I gather, under consider- 
ation. I hope this committee will be formed 
as early as possible.” 


“I would particularly invite the atten- 
tion of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to the Resolutions passed at the Asian 
Conference on the problems of agricultural 
labour and co-operation, and on constituting 
an Asian Advisory Committee to advise the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
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Office on Asian questions, and the Asian 
aspects of general questions. These Resolu- 
tions embody the aspirations of Asian coun- 
tries and I hope they will receive early and 
favourable considerations.” 


He next dealt with the progress made 
by India in respect of labour reform, and 
said: “Our Health Insurance Bill, in the 
drafting of which we received so much 
assistance from the I. L. O., has now 
become law. I am glad to inform this 
Conference that the changes which were 
made in the Legislature were actually 
towards great liberalisation. The final Act 
ensures greater benefits to the workers than 
were suggested in the Bill. The Act will in 
the first instance apply only to factory 
workers, whose number today is over two 
and a half million.” 


“We have also recently passed the 
Minimum Wages Act, which provides for 
the fixation and periodic review and revision, 
if necessary of the minimum rates of wages 
payable to workers employed in certain 
scheduled employments. These employments 
include, among others, plantations, agricul- 
ture and allied occupations. This is our 
first attempt to regulate the working condi- 
tions of labour in agricultural holdings. The 
lack of organisation among agricultural 
labour and the great diversities in social 
and economic conditions from one region 
to another make this one of the most com- 
plicated tasks that could be imposed on any 
Government. An Act to regulate the 
employment of dock workers has also been 
passed.” 


“The cmployment service organisation 
which was sect up immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities for the resettlement 
of mobilised personnel and discharged war 
workers, has since been thrown open to all 
industrial workers. The number of employ- 
ment exchanges has also been increased.” 


“In the sphere of industrial disputes, our 
Industrial Disputes Act provides for com- 
pulsory arbitration when Government is 
satisfied that this is necessary in the public 
interest, and prohibits strikes or lockouts 
without notice in certain essential services 
known as public utility services. The year 
under review was devoted to the setting up 
of works committees and the necessary con- 
ciliation and arbitration machinery provided 
under the Act. At the same time, our Trade 
Unions Act has been amended with a view 
to compelling employers to recognise and 
to negotiate with trade unions which satisfy 
certain conditions. Furthermore, the tri- 
partite machinery established by the 
Government of India for the discussion of 
labour problems was further enlarged by 
the setting up of new industrial committces 
on coal, cotton textiles, jute, leather goods 
and cement. The first two have already had 
their sessions carly in 1948, while the other 
three are likely to meet soon. The Planta- 
tions Committee set up last year held its 
second session this year, and complete 
agreement was reached among the various 
parties on the lines of legislation for 
regulating the conditions of employment 
and work in tea, coffee, rubber and chin- 
chona plantations, and also on measures for 
the provisions of medical facilities and 
increase in wages.” 

“The most important event in the his- 
tory of tripartite conferences in India has, 
however, been an agreement among the 
representatives of workers and employers to 
observe an industrial truce for a period of 
three years with a view to increasing national 
production. This agreement has _ been 
reached on the basis of partnership of labour 
in industry, which is now the declared policy 
of the Government of India. The terms of 
this partnership are defined in a compre- 
hensive resolution on industrial truce, which 
we consider is a landmark in the history of 
labour relations in India.” 
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LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION IN TRAINING 


SKILLED MANPOWER 


Unions and employers in the United 
States are co-operating together in an 
extensive National Apprentice Programme 
to train the skilled manpower needed for 
the expanding economy. The programme, 
co-ordinated by the U. S. Department of 
Labour’s Bureau of Apprenticeship has 
grown tremendously since the war, when 
formal, longer-range apprentice training 
was temporarily replaced by on-the-job 
training and other substitute methods to 
meet the immediate demand for a large 
number of workers. 

An act of Congress in 1937 initiated 
the apprenticeship programme on a nation- 
wide scale although, of course, varying 
types of apprentice-training methods had 
been operating for many years in the many 
trades. Under the Act, the Apprentice- 
Training Service (ATS) was created in 
the Department of Labour to bring manage- 
ment and labour together to work out 
mutually satisfactory plans for training 
apprentices and to co-ordinate the pro- 
gramme all over the country. 

At the same time, the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship (FCA), made up 
of representatives of management, labour, 
and interested Government agencies, was 
appointed to develop basic standard and 
policies in apprenticeship programmes on 
a nation-wide scale. Since apprentices are 
employed in a wide variety and constantly 
growing number of trades, the standards 
recommended by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship are general in scope, 
leaving to employees and employers in the 
different trades the responsibility for work- 
ing out details. 

Equal representation for labour and 
management.—The organization of appren- 
ticeship committees extends from the 
national through the state council, local 


community trade and individual plant 
levels. In each case, union and manage- 
ment are equally represented. At the 
end of March, 1948, there were 5,989 joint 
management-labour programmes in opera- 
tion. These include programmes in which 
a number of employers are participating and 
those set up for an individual plant or shop. 


In those plants where the employees do 
not have an organization or where the 
existing employee organization is not con- 
cerned with the training of skilled workers, 
the employer establishes his own apprentice- 
ship system. In order to be registered, 
however, such programmes must be ap- 
proved by the State Apprenticeship Council 
(set up in more than half the 48 states) or, 
where none exists, by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeships. At the end of 
March, the number of employers with 
registered apprenticeship programme total- 
led approximately 150,000, a gain of 62,500 
over the number listed a year previous. 
These establishments with registered pro- 
gramme ranged from large railroad systems, 
manufacturing companies, newspapers, and 
shipyards to small contractors and machine 
repair shops. 


All programmes conform with basic 


standards.—All individual apprentice train- 
ing programmes conform with basic 
standards set up on a national scale. An 
apprenticeable occupation is considered one 
which requires 4,000 or more hours to learn. 
A training schedule is set up jointly by 
management and labour in that occupation, 
with this work experience supplemented by 
at least 144 hours per year of related class- 
room instruction. A progressively increasing 
scale of wages for the apprentice, averaging 
approximately 50 per cent of the journey- 
men’s rate over the period of apprenticeship, 
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also is agreed upon. The length of training 
varies according to the trade, but averages 
about four years. 

The minimum age for apprentice 
trainees is 16 years, but the average age of 
trainees to-day is well over 20 years in many 
trades. A large number of apprentices are 
veterans of the armed services, who are 
being given the opportunity to learn a skilled 
trade denied them during the war years. 
The U. S. Government provides subsistence 
aid to veterans participating in approved 
apprentice programmes. 


The greatest increase in apprentice 
training has been in the construction indus- 
try. More than half of the estimated 
200,000 apprentices training under the 
national programme are learning some 
skilled phase of construction. The General 
Committee on Apprenticeship for the 
Construction Industry, consisting equally of 
leading representatives of contractor and 
labour organizations, acts as a co-ordinating 
agency for apprentice-training in all 
branches of the construction industry and 
promotes the development of national and 
local apprentice-training § programmes. 
Within this framework, national joint com- 
mittees have been established in 13 building 
crafts such as bricklayers, carpenters and 
painters. 


Promotes good industrial relations.— 
In noting the “amazing” growth of the joint 
labour-management apprentice programmes 
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in the United States, William F. Patterson, 
Director of the Labour Department’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, also pointed to their value 
in promoting good industrial relations. 


“Industrial relations,” he said, “have 
been improved in every case in which 
management and labour participate jointly 
in an aprenticeship programme, as such 
programmes represent voluntary action on 
the part of employers and their employees 
to work together for their mutual benefit.” 


He also said that the National Apprentice 
Programme could be of great service in the 
“know how” exports of the United States 
to other Democratic countries “less indus. 
trially developed than ours by supplying 
them with engineers and craftsmen, or with 
methods and procedures of producing 
them.” 


It is estimated that there are now 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 skilled 
in the United States—“skilled” 
being defined as a person not merely 
operating equipment but a matured techni- 
cian, mechanic, or craftsman. The ATS 
hopes to develop the National Apprentice 
Programme to a point where—together with 
an annual study of the number of skilled 
workers in every trade, their age and rate of 
loss of workers to the industry, and the 
probable volume of production—it would 
assure the maintenance of a. stabilized, 
adequate skilled work force. 


workers 


FREE FILM SHOWS FOR INVALIDS 


A unique humanitarian organization, the 
Volunteer Film Association, has been 
providing entertainment in the form of 
motion pictures for shut-ins in St. Louis, 
Missouri, for the past nine years. The 
organization, which last year conducted 
1,670 showings to invalids in their homes 


and institutions, was started in 1939 with 


59 members, two films and a_ single 
projector. 
To-day, the organization has 627 


members, a large film library and ten 
projectors. The majority of its members 


render financial assistance to the group, 
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while others act as exhibitors, going in teams 
of two into homes and hospitals to show 
the films. 


All the films are carefully selected with 
the physical condition of the patients 
always taken into consideration. A special 
committee of the association works with 
physicians, social workers, hospitals and 
social agencies to find shut-ins who will 
benefit from the service, and another tech- 
nical training committee gives instruction 
in film projection to new volunteers. 

The organization was founded by a St. 
Louis resident, Miss Marjorie Lang, who 
has been an invalid herself for 19 years. 
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At present, she is preparing an outline of the 
association’s experiences in response to 
numerous requests from people in other 
cities in the United States who want to 
start similar services. 


Although the Volunteer Film Association 
was the first agency to bring motion pictures 
to patients in private hospitals and in their 
homes, the use of films as a planned, thera- 
peutic activity was widely recognized during 
World War II. In most military hospitals 
throughout the United States, films are used 
both for their entertainment value and for 
the rehabilitation of psychologically and 
physically handicapped veterans. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME TAKING SHAPE 


Britain’s National Health Scheme, 
started on July 5, is getting satisfactorily 
under way. 

It has been optional for doctors to enter 
the scheme, but by July 7 the percentage 
of doctors participating had risen to around 
98 in some areas. The final figure of the 
doctors joining will not be known for a few 
days, but it will certainly be very high 
although difficulty may arise in some rural 
arcas. 

Hospitals, Surgeries, and the Ministry of 
National Insurance Regional Offices are 
sliding quietly into the new picture—a piece 
missing here, rough edges there, but the 
pattern is taking shape. The Ministry re- 
ported that the transfer was taking place 
smoothly: the preparatory work had been 
done so well that the addition of 26,000,000 
new “customers”, and all the other adminis- 
trative work, threw no undue strain on the 
machine. 

Hospitals, numbering 2,751, have been 
taken over without fuss: the dentists were 
coming in, too—70 per cent already and 
more joining in all the time; chemists and 
opticians were joining hourly and had also 





topped the 70 per cent mark. 


Free for all—All this means that the 
National Health Service is now available 
free to every man, woman and child in 
Britain: everyone is now provided with 
free medical, hospital, dental and eye service 
and treatment. And the treatment is not of 
the “utility’ kind: whatever is necessary 
for health and well-being—even if it involves 
the most expensive methods of treatment 
known—will be available free to the poorest 
person in the country. 


This National Health Service is but one 
part of the finest social security scheme in 
the world: other aspects are national in- 
surance which, in return for regular weekly 
contributions, provides cash benefits during 
sickness, injury, unemployment and widow- 
hood, payments at child-birth and at death, 
and pensions for industrial disablement and 
on retirement from regular work; family 
allowances to provide 5 sh. a week for every 
child in the family after the first; and 
national assistance for people whose needs 
are not fully covered by the other services. 


—By Montagu Colley. 
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HEALTH MUSEUM IN CLEVELAND 


People living in Cleveland, Ohio, are 
learning how to stay healthy and live longer, 
thanks to a unique institution, a Health 
Museum. The first in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, this latest advance in health educa- 
tion has helped Cleveland become one of the 
healthiest communities in the United States. 
Besides thousands of local people, the 
museum attracts enthusiastic visitors from 
all over the world—including busy govern- 
ment health officials. 


Unlike most museums, this lively 39- 
room former mansion has no guards, roped- 
off exhibits or “Hands Off” signs. Instead, 
you are invited to push buttons, pull levers, 
twirl knobs and turn cranks of some 4,000 
mechanical and electrical exhibits, designed 
to show you how you function, from birth 
to old age. These tricky but instructive 
models make you stop, look, listen and re- 
member. Aware that the average American 
knows more about his automobile than his 
body, and that countless deaths and diseases 
stem solely from ignorance, the museum uses 
dramatic devices to get across its health 
message. 


You are urged to test your eyes, lungs, 
heart, head, hands and feet. You press a 
foot treadle to straighten the slumping 
Posture Lady. You turn a crank and dis- 
cover in what order baby’s teeth usually 
come. To save your own remaining molars 
and bicuspids, a mechanical apparatus 
shows you how to brush them correctly. To 
judge who has tuberculosis, you look at 
photographs and Icarn that only X-rays can 
really tell. One man, while waiting for his 
wife, amused himself with an eye-testing 
machine. To his surprise, he found he could 
sec only faintly out of his left eye. He 
visited a specialist the following day who 
scolded him; “You have been almost blind 


in one eye and did not even know it!” You 
can even dial your life expectancy based on 
insurance company tables. To see how your 
blood circulates, you flick a switch and 
watch a moving red light make a complete 
circuit through the human body. 


Motto of the myth-debunking institution 
is “Health Through Knowledge.” A Food 
Facts And Fallacies exhibit asks simple 
questions as: “Is fish brain food?” “Are 
raw eggs more digestible than cooked eggs?” 
If you do not already know, you lift a 
wooden flap to learn why the answer in 
both cases is “No”. Near-by, another 
nutrition game tells how many calories some 
everyday foods contain. 


Both men and women are fascinated by 
the museum’s 100 original reproduction 
models done by Obstetrician Robert L. 
Dickinson and Sculptor Abram Belskie. 
Plastic replicas of these three-dimensional 
miracle-of-birth sculptures are sold _ to 
medical and nursing schools, marriage 
counsellors and planned-parenthood groups. 


But the museum’s most popular exhibit 
is the celebrated Transparent Man. A 
life-sized model, its “skin” is clear plastic 
through which you can plainly see bones, 
blood vessels, shape and position of internal 
organs, as well as the nervous system. Inter- 
nally illuminated by coloured flashes in a 
darkened room, the Transparent Man holds 
visitors in awe at the human body’s magni- 
ficence. European “born”, the Transparent 
Man was brought here by the museum’s 
guiding genius, Dr. Bruno Gebhard. A 
dynamic, imaginative, 47-year-old natura- 
lized American, Gebhard was formerly 
curator of the Dresden Hygiene Museum. 
Hz became a voluntary German exile in 





















1937 after refusing to join the Nazi Party. 
Coming to New York as a World’s Fair 
technical consultant, he designed most of 
the exhibits in the Hall of Man. Shortly 
afterward, Dr. Gebhard received a new 
assignment. The late Elisabeth Prentiss, a 
fine-arts patron, donated her Cleveland 
home and a half million dollars to start the 
first United States heaith museum. Now 
supported by two endowment funds, con- 
tributions and memberships, the non-profit 
museum—since opening its doors in 1940— 
has been Cleveland’s health conscience and 
clearing house. 

Behind the main stone-brick building lies 
a bustling workshop where most of the 
worden, plastic and card-board models are 
designed and constructed. To inoculate as 
many people as possible against ignorance 
and misinformation, exhibits are loaned to 
schools, factories, conventions, department 
stores, county and state fairs. Duplicates 
of models have been sold to grateful 
customers as far away as China and South 
America. A “floating health center” off the 
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Alaskan coast recently requested some 
exhibits not requiring electricity. For every 
niuseum visitor, 10 persons are reached 
outside its walls. For people with health 
problems, the museum’s convenient Ques- 
tion Box answers everything—with the aid 
of the American Medical Association’s 
Health Education Bureau. 

Cleveland’s trail-blazing health museum 
has already been used as a pattern for two 
others recently started in Dallas, Texas, and 
Mexico City. So contagious is the idea that 
New York, San Diego, Pittsburgh and other 
communities are seriously considering it. 
Dr. Gebhard would like to see a chain of 
them from coast to coast. “Every city with 
a 250,000 population should have one,” he 
contends. And why not? In the words of 
St. Augustine, emblazoned atop the Trans- 
parent Man’s revolving pedestal: “Man 
wonders over the restless sea, the flowing 
water, the sight of sky; and forgets that of 
all wonders, man is himself the most 
wonderful.”—By Jack Pollack. From This 
Week Magazine, May 16, 1948. 





WHAT AMERICAN LABOUR THINKS OF AMERICA’S FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 


Fortunately for the success of the 
European Recovery Programme and related 
undertakings, the American worker has a 
strong faith in the value and validity of the 
United States’ democratic free enterprise 
system. ‘These attitudes are established by 
surveys, covering workers in the eastern 
and middle-western states, recently con- 
ducted by the Ross-Federal Research Corpo- 
ration for Modern Industry and prepared 
exclusively for the United Nations World. 


This survey assists in answering the 
question troubling half the world: Will the 
people of the United States, embarked on 
a costly and ambitious experiment in world 
leadership, follow that programme through 





to the end, or will they lose interest and let 
a bold and exciting start fizzle off into 
failure? One cannot get that answer by 
catechizing the American people on their 
reactions to such abstractions as_ the 
European Recovery Programme, Inter- 
national Trade Organization, or even the 
United Nations. 


The realist must accept the hard, in- 
frangible fact that the American, like the 
national of any other country, will primarily 
judge all these ventures by what they do to 
his own fortunes, his own prospects and 
pocket-book. This applies as much to 
American labour, as to American manage- 
ment, or any other group. 
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Why strikes?—Recurrent strikes have 
frightened (or heartened) those who do not 
expect America to fulfil the task of putting 
the Western world back on its feet. That 
fear is the result of a misconception. In 
America, strikes are merely one aspect of 
collective bargaining. They are not under- 
taken to win elections, embarrass a govern- 
ment, or precipitate the chaos on which 
revolutionary doctrines thrive. They re- 
present simply the perpetual jockeying for 
advantageous positions among economic 
factions in a free society. They reflect a 
contest, a tug-of-war, over who gets what 
from industry’s earnings. They are in no- 
wise a conflict over the principles on which 
that industry is founded and functions. 


The fact of over-all significance which 
emerges from this survey is that American 
workers do not share the view that the 
United States economy will soon crumble 
from inherent infirmities. They do not go 
to their jobs in an atmosphere of personal 
insecurity and worriment. They do not get 
up every morning anticipating an economic 
crash on the 1929 model. They do not, in 
short, expect economic disaster. Otherwise, 
they would be less willing to help America 
with its two major exports: (1) a modest 
but noticeable portion of the fruits of her 
democratic free enterprise system; and (2) 
faith in the workability of that system. 

Despite inflated prices and a _ shrinking 
dollar, only 28 per cent of the American 
public as a whole believe that depression is 
likely within the next year or two. Fifty-five 
per cent expect no trouble, and the re- 
maining 17 per cent frankly “don’t know.” 
Contrary to the public attitude, union 
members—probably subject to more gossip 
than any other group—take an even more 
sanguine view: 59 per cent except continued 


prosperity. 


However, the American worker does 


expect a drastic change in the economic 
climate within the next 24 months. On the 
question of “deflation,” in contrast to 
“depression,” three out of five said they 
expect the present inflationary spiral to end 
within the next two years. Only 37 per 
cent, though, expect this deflation to be 
accompanied by unemployment, pay enve- 
lope cuts, and hard times in general. A 
larger segment, 44 per cent, thinks it will 
be confined to a desirable drop in living 
costs, or recognizes it as a useful step toward 
stabilizing the domestic economy. Even 
more important, 96 per cent do not expect 
to lose their own jobs or otherwise to be 
adversely affected by the advent of deflation. 


Security before higher pay.—This atti- 
tude carries special weight since, the survey 
revealed, 9 out of 10 workers are more in- 
terested in security than in higher pay. Almost 
as many are satisfied with their present 
employment, on both counts. Seventy-three 
per cent do not expect to strike in 1948, 
though 10 per cent do, and 17 per cent are 
not sure. Seven in 10 feel that the jobs they 
now have yield income enough to provide 
a “reasonably comfortable” living, by 
typical American standards. Moreover, 87 
per cent express all-around satisfaction with 
present working conditions. (This includes 
both union and non-union labour). Even 
when wages are the subject for questioning, 
there is little difference between organized 
and unorganized (see table below). In this 
take-home area, the degree of discontent 
is surprisingly slight, in view of current 
living costs. Nearly 70 per cent of all 
workers, including unionists, think that their 
wages are fair: 


“Does your present job pay you enough 
to give you a reasonably comfortable living, 
or are you unable to buy many things you 
need because your job does not pay 
enough?” 
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Present job Job does not le calles 
pays enough pay enough 
All jobholders 68 per cent 31 per cent 1 per cent 
Nonunion workers 64 per cent 36 per cent ele 
Union members 70 per cent 29 per cent 1 per cent 











When this query was amended by in- 
quiring as to whether present pay would be 
fair if it were not for high prices, the index 
of wage satisfaction rose to 92 per cent for 
all job-holders, and 97 per cent for unionists. 


Mounting prices are undoubtedly the 
sore spot in the American economy. Poll 
takers for the survey also found that 89 per 
cent of all American consumers (including 
labour) contend that prices are “very high,” 
while only 6 per cent say that they are a “bit 
high,” 4 per cent say “spotty,” and just one 
per cent say they are “reasonable”. More- 
over, the overwhelming majority consider 
prices to be excessive when measured against 
almost every conceivable yardstick: income, 
quality of merchandise, or recollections of 
prewar price tags. 


It is no revelation to find that virtually 
all Americans regard prices as too high— 
but it is startling to discover that only 7 
per cent blame shipments abroad for this 
condition. Even if the 8 per cent who 
believe that government policies in general 
are at fault were to be added, the total 
opposition to America’s international pros 
grammes reaches a top of only 15 per cent. 
And at that only 4 per cent of this align- 
ment would ship less abroad as a method 
for reducing prices at home. 


Public Opinion Poll On High Prices.— 
Since many pressure groups have been 
trying to exploit price discontents as one 
way of putting over their panaceas, it is 
worth noting how the American public 
divides its censure: 


“What do you consider chiefly respon- 


sible for the high prices (of articles men- 
tioned as being priced higher than they 
should be) ?” 


Labour, labour demands for 


high wages; strikes .. . 27 per cent 
General opportunism and pro- 

fiteering by “everyone,” and 

specifically by “big busi- 

ness,” “management,” “mo- 

nopolies,” “middle men,” 

“wholesalers,” “retailers,” 

“farmers,” the “black 

market” . 27 per cent 
Shortages; pent-up denen. 8 per cent 
Government policies, Con- 

gress, etc. 8 per cent 
Shipping too much to Sepe. 7 per cent 
Lifting of price controls 6 per cent 
Inflation 4 per cent 
People are to blame for =n 

ing high prices 3 per cent 
Manufacturing costs 2 per cent 
Miscellaneous .. 3S per com 
No opinion . 16 per cent 


In any such cross-section, more peojile 
necessarily belong to the “labour” than to 
the “business” category. Despite this, the 
sins of labour and of business are equally 
condemned. 


It would be foolish to infer from this 
survey that the United States is a land 
flowing with milk and honey for everyone, 
and that serious worker complaints do not 
exist. However, even sharp dissatisfaction 
with one’s income is hardly the prelude to 
revolt. All workers interviewed in this 
survey, including those who felt themselves 
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under-paid, displayed trust in the normal 
processes of collective bargaining, in a 
number of ways. Seventy-eight per cent, 
for example, are “pretty well satisfied” with 
officials of their local union, as against 9 
per cent who are not. Such survey figures 
do not indicate any new era of labour- 
management bliss. On the other hand, they 
do demonstrate that the American worker 
is convinced that more is right than wrong 
with his world, and that he has the chance 


NATION-WIDE 


A nation-wide industrial accident pre- 
vention programme is being planned by the 
U. S. Department of Labour, at the request 
of President Truman. Citing the fact that 
industrial accidents cause much human 
suffering and economic and social waste, the 
President declared, “I believe that the 
primary objective at this time should be a 
concentrated and co-ordinated effort by 
everyone concerned—management, labour 
voluntary safety organizations, and State and 
Federal Labour Departments.” 


He requested that the Department of 
Labour “through the Bureau of Labour 
Standards (BLS), the agency with primary 
responsibility “for promoting safety in 
industry, call a national conference of all 
interested groups to develop a practical, 
nation-wide programme for reducing 
accidents.” 


The BLS, assisted by its Safety Advisory 
Committee, is now laying plans for the 
peacetime drive. After meeting with the 
committee, made up of representatives of 
management, labour, safety organizations 
and state labour departments, William L. 
Connolly, BLS director, announced that the 
President’s National Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety will be held in Washington, 
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and the medium for improving his lot. 

So long as the American worker feels 
as he does now, he will continue impervious 
to the scare propaganda that would have 
him believe that American underwriting of 
global recovery threatens his own interests. 
He will remain equally impervious to ex- 
tremist attacks upon the merits of his 
democratic system. ' 

—By Arthur Pearce and Luis Villanon. 
From United Nations World, June, 1948. 


SAFETY DRIVE 


D.C., September 27, 28, 29. Its main 
objective will be the co-ordination of all 
safety services for the wide application of 
known safety methods. 


It was noted that, even during the 
speed-production war years, accidents were 
reduced greatly through the co-operation of 
Government, industry and labour. In 1944, 
the number of accidents in all United States 
industry was reduced eight per cent, and 
in 1945 an additional 10 per cent. The 
nation-wide drive will strive to extend this 
trend in peacetime production. Connolly 
said that the drive would be concentrated 
in the smaller plants because it is in these 
plants, employing a few workers, that 70 
per cent of total job injuries (the 1947 total 
was more than 2,000,000) occur. 


A 16-page safety guide has been prepared 
by the Bureau for workers in all types of 
industrial plants. Illustrated in colour and 
interestingly written, the pamphlet discusses 
such basic essentials as wearing protective 
clothing, using machine guards, keeping the 
machine and its adjacent area clean, 
promptly reporting defective equipment, and 
obtaining prompt first aid even for minor 
injuries. It is the first of a series to be issued 
as part of the accident prevention 
programme. 

















Community projects designed to help 
people become acquainted on an inter-group 
basis and thus achieve greater mutual under- 
standing and appreciation are in operation 
in many cities throughout the United States. 
The New Haven (Connecticut) Neighbour- 
hood Project, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, is one 
such group which typifies Democracy in 
action. 


With approximately 350 active parti- 
cipants, it operates under the guidance of 
educational and community consultants 
and a Neighbourhood Council of citizens 
representing all racial, religious and 
nationality backgrounds which make up the 
community. Funds come from the National 
Conference, voluntary contributions, mem- 
bership dues and small school fees. 


Nursery schools and a summer play 
school for children form the focal point 
of the project. Mutual understanding is 
extended to the adult level by the parents 
working together on advisory committees 
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and as active volunteers in the nursery and 
play-ground. 

The Neighbourhood Project also 
sponsors study groups on human relations 
and provides material to organizations 
planning inter-group projects—radio skits, 
plays, movies, literature and book lists. Books 
which help interpret various religious and 
racial backgrounds are made available for 
circulation and project members are pre- 
pared to give reviews of them at informal 
social gatherings. Monthly choral group 
mectings held in neighbourhood homes 
familiarize participants with the music of 
different national groups. “Taste What’s 
Cooking In Your Neighbour’s Kitchen” is 
another project which affords a chance to 
explore national dishes. 


Next year is the last in which the project 
will be underwritten by the National 
Conference. By that time it is planned to 
have developed a manual on neighbourhood 
activity, one or two films and a number of 
booklets describing specific undertakings. 


GROWING USE OF VISUAL EDUCATION IN U. S. 


Educators in the United States have 
taken thoroughly to heart the Chinese 
saying, “One picture is worth 10,000 words.” 
In the past 30 years, visual education— 
blackboards, maps, globes, models, posters, 
photographs, charts, and above all films and 
film strips—have virtually reconstructed 
classroom techniques. 


The earliest classroom films were 35 mm. 
silent reels with cumbersome projectors and 
constituted a fire-hazard. The modern 
16 mm. sound reels can be handled without 
mishap by anyone with a few minutes of 
instructions. Although many classrooms are 
already equipped with projecting machines, 
American manufacturers intend to supply 
9 


them all: they are doubling their present 
facilities and expect to produce 200,000 
projectors this year. 

As one example of the use of films in 
American city school systems, Indianapolis 
(Indiana) has its own library of more 
than 1,100 subjects ranging from diamond 
cutting to atomic energy, supplying 81 
elementary schools and seven high schools. 


Most states have facilities for distributing 
free films to schools, cither through the 
State Department of Education or through 
the state university. In addition to docu- 
mentary films prepared by industrial orga- 
nizations, shipped with no charge except for 
transportation, schools may obtain educa- 
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tional films from Government departments, 
for a small service charge, and certain films 
prepared by private producers for teaching 
purposes at a small rental. The University 
of Chicago has become a major center for 
the development of educational films. 


Many of these films may be purchased 
by schools, if they choose, for continuing 
use. Purchases of films issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture have increased 
more than 500 per cent in recent years and 
up to half of these purchases have been 
made by schools in foreign countries. 


Constant efforts are being made in the 
United States to extend the use of films as 
an aid to education. For example, the 
“Nebraska project,” operated on a test basis 
in 24 of the 500 rural high schools in that 
predominantly agricultural Midwestern 
state, is now in the second year. It is a joint 





undertaking of all state educational interests 
(the University of Nebraska, Department of 
Public Instruction, Vocational Board and 
the four state-supported teacher’ training 
schools) and the Motion Picture Association 
of America, a private organization. 


Educators from the state schools care- 
fully preview a wide variety of instructional 
films dealing with English literature, biology, 
physics and American and world history. 
When a selection is made, the MPA pays 
for the film: out of a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 


Extra-curricular instruction also is 
offered under the “Nebraska project,” 
stressing health, international relations and 
aviation education. When the present 
project ends in 1950, it is expected that the 
film programme will be continued and ex- 
tended through public support. 





JOBS FOR “UNEMPLOYABLES” 


One great lesson came to America out 
of this last and cruelest of wars. It was 
that there is no economic necessity for either 
Government or private charity to provide 
subsistence for what formerly were called 
“unemployables”. 


During the war American management 
made the discovery that, in the right job, 
the handicapped and the war disabled could 
produce on a par with or sometimés even 
better than non-handicapped workers. The 
proof is in plant production records where 
more than one million handicapped persons 
took their places on the production lines of 
war industry. Here are some of the things 
these records disclose: 


1. The handicapped worker has a 
greater incentive to succeed. A 
job, where he supports himself 
without the paternalism of 


family, friends, and employers, 
is more than wages earned. It 


is self-respect, self-confidence, 
and ambition regained. 

2. In jobs where the _ specific 
handicap was not a hindrance 
to the specific requirements of 
the job, the handicapped 
worker produced an average of 
two per cent more than non- 
handicapped fellow workers on 
similar jobs. 

3. Handicapped workers changed 
jobs on a ratio of only 40 per 
cent of those without handicaps. 


4. Absentee record of handicapped 
workers was as good as—somc- 
times better than—that of non- 
handicapped workers. 


These discoveries, made by detailed 
studies of case records by the United States 
Department of Labour, have enabled us to 
approach the problem of placement of 
disabled war veterans with intelligence. 















They have made possible the development 
of techniques in employment counselling and 
in aptitude tests which point the way for 
the economic rehabilitation of hundreds of 
thousands of those who during the war 
served their country in uniform. The 
Veterans Administration estimates that two 
million young Americans will return from 
their uniformed service with some degree 
of handicap. 

Actual experience in solving the pro- 
blems of individual veterans compelled to 
change their prewar vocations supplies 
indisputable proof that only a compara- 
tively few disabled veterans cannot be 
placed in jobs in which they can make 
their own way. Misunderstanding has re- 
sulted in prejudice on the part of some 
employers against hiring handicapped 
workers. But this feeling can be overcome. 
It has been in actual case histories which I 
have taken from reports of Veterans 
Employment representatives to the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

There was the case of one veteran who 
served with distinction in the South Pacific 
in the course of which his right arm was 
shattered by an enemy bullet, making it 
impossible for him to resume his vocation 
as a master baker. He came to the Employ- 
ment Service office despondent. The 
Veterans Employment representative con- 
tacted the personnel director of a large 
baking concern. A conference was arranged 
for the veteran. He was told of a new 
baking concern which planned to manu- 
facture and distribute frozen bread products. 
The veteran was hired to supervise the 
mixing of the dough. A check-up six 
months later disclosed that he was earning 
more money than ever before and had pur- 
chased a part interest in the concern. 

There was another veteran who, before 
entering the service, had operated a slicing 
and wrapping machine in a bakery. In the 
seryice he was made a land-mine technician, 
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An enemy mine which he was disarming 
exploded and tere off both his hands below 
the elbow. He was taught the use of arti- 
ficial hands and returned to the farm home 
of his youth. An agricultural-implement 
manufacturer provided special controls for 
the farm tractor. He thus was able to 
cultivate and harvest a crop equivalent to 
that of any of his neighbours. 

It is the policy of the Department of 
Labour to place disabled veterans and other 
handicapped workers on an individualized 
basis. This involves a counselling interview 
with each applicant and a comparison of 
his qualifications with specifications of job 
orders on hand. If there is no job available 
for which the applicant is qualified, then 
employers are contacted in the effort to 
locate one. 

There was an exception to this general 
policy, however, in a Southern city recently. 
A manufacturer, planning a new product 
and operation, placed an order for 50 
women assemblers. The pay was at the rate 
earned by skilled workers. An employer 
contact representative of the Employment 
Service office visited the establishment. He 
noticed that the workers could sit at tables 
while performing the operation. He suggest- 
ed that veterans with leg injuries might 
perform the work with equal competency. 
The employer agreed and 27 disabled 
veterans were hired. Subsequent checks 
with the employer disclosed that he was 
well satisfied with their performance and 
that the morale of the entire organization 
had improved from the enthusiasm which 
these disabled veterans displayed over their 
new sense of economic freedom. 

The attitude of the large labour orga- 
nizations toward disabled veterans and 
other handicapped workers has been parti- 
cularly gratifying to me. Both the American 
Federation of Labour (AFL) and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
have issued declarations of national policy 
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and established programmes providing 
special consideration for disabled workers 
in plant contracts. 


A pamphlet issued by the AFL— 
parallel to a similar CIO publication—and 
sent to all constituent unions defines this 
policy. It declares the AFL programme to 
be: 


1. To secure the adoption of a plant 
policy in all contracts for the 
employment of disabled veterans 
and other handicapped workers 
on specific jobs on the basis of 
their ability. 

2. To form a plant committee from 
the union and management for 
the disabled. 


3. To analyze jobs in terms of 
physical activities required for 
the specific job and determine 
the physical capabilities of the 
disabled applicant in comparison 
with it. 

4. To match the worker and the 
job on the basis outlined above. 


5. ‘To modify machine controls or 
the duties of a job when possi- 
ble to make it available for a 
disabled veteran or other handi- 
capped worker. (No re-engin- 
neering involving great expense 
is recommended). 
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6. To provide training programmes 
for disabled veterans without 
previous work experience and 
all handicapped workers who, 
because of injuries are compelled 
to change their vocation. 


The final step in this programme 
provides for co-operation with other com- 
munity groups in returning disabled veterans 
and other handicapped workers to lives of 
usefulness. I quote from it: 


“Efforts to assist veteran and other 
impaired workers should not be limited to 
single in-plant programmes. The problems 
of this group are a community responsi- 
bility and the community should share in 
their solution. Local unions through their 
Central Labour Council should set up in 
conjunction with local employer groups a 
committee to facilitate the transfer of dis- 
abled veterans and other handicapped 
workers to suitable jobs in another industry. 
This committee should endeavour to work 
with Government agencies, veteran organi- 
zations, and civic groups in an effort to 
establish a well-rounded community 
programme.” 


—By Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary, 
United States Department of Labour. 


From the Rotarian, December 1947. 


REHABILITATION OF 


Through the co-operative efforts of 
private and public rehabilitation services in 
the United States, thousands of disabled 
veterans and victims of disease or accidents 
are becoming self-reliant citizens, each able 
to earn his own living and enjoy the fruits 
of his labours. During 1946, for example, 
213,814 handicapped persons were rehabi- 





THE DISABLED IN USS. 


litated into useful, paid jobs; in 1947 the 
number receiving employment increased to 
237,933. 

Rehabilitation services are now available 
in all the 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Alaska. A main 
office, usually located in the State capital 
or principal city, easily accessible branch 
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offices and numerous community facilities 
provide all necessary services for the indi- 
dual. All that he has to do is apply. 


The services are not only for those 
whose disabilities are readily seen, such as 
amputees, paralytics, spastics and the blind, 
but also for those with unseen handicaps 
such as tuberculosis, emotional instability, 
arthritis, deafness and heart disease. In 
short, any condition resulting from accident, 
illness or any other cause which substantially 
prevents or interferes with one’s earning a 
living in accordance with his best ability 
makes the individual eligible for rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Operated And Supervised by States.— 
The states operate and supervise the rehabi- 
litation programme through divisions of 
vocational rehabilitation which usually are 
units of the state boards of vocational 
education. The activities of the state 
agencies are supplemented by those of com- 
munity and labour-employer groups, who 
have advisory committees attached to the 
public agencies and provide medical and 
related services, monetary aid, shelter, food, 
clothing, transportation, specialized training 
and educational assistance. 


The U. S. Government, through the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, provides 
funds to the states for all administrative 
costs in operating their programmes and 
also stands for 100 per cent of the expenses 
of vocational guidance and placement. The 
individual pays nothing for his medical 
examination, medical and vocational diag- 
nosis, guidance, training or placement. Costs 
of medical and _ psychiatric treatment, 
hospitalization, living expenses during re- 
habilitation, travel, occupational _ tools, 
equipment and licences are shared equally 
by the states and the U. S. Government if 
an individual is found to require financial 
assistance in meeting these expenses, 
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The costs of rehabilitating disabled 
veterans are paid entirely from Federal funds. 
War veterans may utilize either the regular 
civilian programme or the benefits provided 
for them by special legislation and adminis- 
tered by the Veterans Administration and 
the Veterans Employment Service. 


Training Methods.—Training is. usually 
arranged for through colleges and universi- 
ties, public and private vocational and trade 
schools, correspondence courses, extension 
courses and tutors. In the absence of appro- 
priate facilities, special provisions have been 
established for training disabled persons 
within industry. Such training provides for 
working at a job either under conditions 
comparable to apprenticeship or under 
simulated conditions. Training of disabled 
persons in industry is governed by organized 
labour standards, state labour legislation and 
standards, and the rules and regulations of 
the Wage-Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labour. 


No rehabilitation case is closed until the 
disabled person is on the job, adjusted to the 
working conditions, and receiving a wage 
commensurate with that paid to regular 
workers in the occupation. The individual’s 
job performance is watched for a reasonable 
time to provide additional medical, surgical 
and psychiatric care or to supplement 
training, if required. 

Specific forms and techniques, developed 
by the U. S. Employment Service (USES), 
are employed to analyze physical demands 
of jobs and indicate the activities a parti- 
cular individual is capable of performing, 
together with the working conditions to 
which he may be exposed. This “physical 
demands analysis technique” has _ been 
adopted for all studies relating to occu- 
pations for the handicapped. Through this 
approach, every job in the USES 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles—in which 
18,000 jobs are deseribed—is considered 
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suitable for persons with some degree of 
handicap. The USES believes, no special 
job need to be set aside for the handicapped; 
rather, all jobs should be regarded as 
potentially suitable. 


Excellent Working Records.—Studies by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics and private industries 
reveal excellent working records of those 
physically handicapped persons who were 
employed after they had been well trained 
and properly placed. In plants with good 
selection and induction meéthods, the 
handicapped generally proved 10 be superior 
workman. 

Surveys showed that 450 companies 
employing 88,600 handicapped workers were 
getting better results from physically im- 
paired persons than from the non-handi- 
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capped. Handicapped workers actually 
produced two per cent more for every hour 
worked than did their normal co-workers 
on the same job—and the difference in the 
rate of absenteeism between the two was 
negligible. Handicapped workers also had 
better work injury records and were superior 
in employment stability. 


The permanent year-round activities of 
the rehabilitation services are spearheaded 
by the annual observance of “National 
Empioy the Physically Handicapped Week,” 
authorized by Congress to “enlist public 
support for an interest in the employ- 
ment of otherwise qualified but physically 
handicapped persons.” In this, as in all 
other rehabilitation and employment efforts 
in the United States, the ability—not the 
disability—of the handicapped is _ the 
keynote. 


U. S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS: 


Hardly a day passes when the average’ 
Amcrican newspaper and magazine reader 
docs not see some such statistical statement 
as, for instance: “The average age of 
American mothers at the time of the birth 
of their first child is just under twenty-three 
years,” or “The average American family 
spends twenty dollars a year for movie 
tickets.” Newspapers, magazines and public 
speakers use such figures constantly. Ras: 
times their source is mentioned—“according 
to the United States Bureau of the Census.” 
But just as often the reader or listener takes 
it for granted that the statistics come from 
the Census Bureau. 


Despite the all-pervasive nature of its 
work, the Bureau of the Census is an 
agency of which most Americans are largely 
unaware for nine years out of ten. But every 
tenth year for three or four weeks, when the 
Bureau makes its direct, house-to-house 


FACT FINDER OF THE NATION 


population check, the public becomes keenly 
conscious of the scope and complications of 
this statistical agency’s duties. 


Census Bureau information is freely 
available to every citizen. Scientists and 
research workers in all fields rely on census 
statistics as a guide to their conclusions or 
a help in setting up experiments. Recently, 
for example, statisticians working on popu- 
lation studies predicted that the average 
age of the American people was increasing 
so rapidly that by 1980 there would pro- 
bably be three times as many men 
and women over 65 as in 1930. Medical 
scientists responded to this prediction by 
increasing the emphasis in research and 
teaching on problems of geriatrics, or the 
diseases of old age. State, local and national 
government agencies rely on Census Bureau 


- figures as a basis for all kinds of planning. 


The major population census of 1940 in-, 
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cluded detailed questions about housing and 
the tabulated results served as a factual 
basis in determining specific local needs for 
various types of additional dwellings. 


Managers of businesses and industries 
make extensive use of the tremendous store 
of information gathered in frequent special 
business and industrial surveys. For example, 
manufacturers or wholesalers of consumer 
goods such as clothing are interested in the 
number of retail clothing stores in various 
parts of the country. A grocery clerk, 
planning to start his own small store with 
his savings, may write to the Bureau for 
exhaustive information on every aspect of 
the grocery business in his community. 
Before choosing a place for his store and 
investing in a large stock, he can find out 
what parts of his city are growing fastest, 
how many other grocery stores each section 
has, how financially successful they are, and 
the amounts of all kinds of food products 
sold in his community. Figures compiled 
in the general population censuses are 
useful, too, to business men and other 
private individuals as well as to the govern- 
ment and students of population. If a man 
wanted to start a foreign language news- 
paper, say in Polish, census figures would 
tell him how many persons in each com- 
munity spoke Polish as a second language. 


No individual and no business, however 
large, could gather statistics comparable to 
those furnished them by the Census Bureau. 
This is true not only because the Bureau 
has a special legal status, an expert orga- 
nization and facilities, but also because the 
public has such confidence in the absolute 
privacy of census returns that census-takers 
or enumerators, as they are called—receive 
complete, honest answers to questions that 
less impersonal inquirers would never pre- 


sume to ask. The Census Bureau does not — 


act on its own findings; its statisticians sort 
the facts and tabulate and arrange them 
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for easy comparison. They are then avail- 
able to other government agencies for final 
interpretation and action. But the original 
records, in which the names of individuals 
appear, are never shown to anyone outside 
the Census Bureau. Nor is any combination 
of facts ever revealed by which any indivi- 
dual or organization could be identified. The 
only exceptions to this rule are that 
individuals, wishing to cite Census Bureau 
records as proof of age or nativity, to prove 
eligibility for pensions or to establish citizen- 
ship, may apply for copies of their own 
records. Thus, the only personal record the 
President of the United States could ever 
see would be his own. 


Orignally the census was a simple count 
of the population, made in order to deter- 
mine how many congressional representa- 
tives cach of the thirteen original states 
should have and how federal taxes should 
be allotted among them. In 1790, less than 
a year after the first meeting of Congress, 
the first census was begun, not by a central 
government bureau, but by the 17 United 
States Marshals (local legal officers of the 
Federal Government) with whatever assist- 
ants they could muster. There were no 
prepared questionnaires, no maps of the 
districts to be covered; transportation was 
extremely difficult, with few roads and 
fewer bridges. Under these circumstances, 
the lists were rather haphazard affairs. 
When the enumerators had done their best 
to get the name of every person in their 
districts, they were required to post the lists 
in two public places so that individuals 
who had been overlooked might write in 
their own names. Added to the physical 
difficulties, was a widespread suspicion of 
the newly constituted Federal Government, 
and especially of the census process itself. 


As census taking became a more familiar 
phenomenon, conducted with greater effici- 
ency and fact, the scope of the inquiry was 
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broadened to include questions suggested by 
scientists, educators, and other interested 
groups. The first census of manufacturers, 
for instance, was made in 1810. During 
the nineteenth century the census became 
a progressively larger and more complex 
undertaking, until it took eight years to 
complete each decade’s survey. Eventually 
a permanent organization, the present 
Burcau of the Census, was established and 
the inquiry was reorganized into one general 
population census every decade, with various 
special, supplementary surveys at other 
times. Meanwhile, the traditional secrecy 
of census information was guaranteed by a 
series of laws passed in 1870, providing fines 
and jail sentences for any census employee 
who might reveal such facts. Since then 
the Bureau’s files have been virtually scaled; 
access to records made before 1870 is per- 
mitted, at the discretion of the Bureau 
Director, for such purposes as_ historical 
research. ‘ 


Every decade the Census Bureau 
receives thousands of suggestions for new 
questions. After sifting out those that are 
impractical or non-essential, it submits a 
tentative list to a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee of statisticians, scientists, businessmen, 
representatives of labour and the public at 
large. Congress makes the final decision 
on what questions will be used. 

Great care is taken, not only in the 
preparation of the questionnaires, but in the 
selection and training of enumerators, who 
are all temporary employees. Every ten 
years, before the four week period when the 
actual population count is made, 7,500 
special staff members are hired to supervise 
the census in various parts of the country. 
Some of them go to Washington for weeks 
of intensive schooling, and then, equipped 
with training films and instruction manuals, 
they return to their home districts and 


repeat the course for their assistants. Finally, 
116,000 enumerators—the actual census 
takers—are hired, given their instruction 
and the oath of secrecy. They then start 
out on their rounds of every house in every 
road, city, town and county, until at least 
one member of every household has been 
interviewed. On a predetermined day the 
occupants of all hotels, rooming-houses and 
tourist camps all over the country are 
interviewed, to insure that every traveller 
will be seen once, and only once. 


The completed census forms are 
assembled and counted at district offices, 
then packed in wooden boxes and sent to 
the Bureau at Washington. There the 
boxes are unloaded on platforms braced to 
support 250 tons. After they are unpacked, 
each questionnaire is copied on to a machine 
tabulation card, or “punch card,” a small, 
oblong piece of card-board on which any 
possible combination of answers to the scores 
of questions on each form is expressed by a 
series of holes arranged in various positions. 
The cards are sent on their way through a 
series of calculating machines which tabu- 
late, sort and sift all the facts by cities and 
towns, by counties, states, regions and by 
innumerable special categories. As the facts 
are checked and computed they are pub- 
lished gradually in a series of small booklets 
and sent out to various public and private 
agencies. For about three years the work of 
comparing and cross-relating the facts of 
each census goes on, with expert statisticians 
pointing out trends and developing formulas 
for the prediction of future social and 
economic developments. Finally all the 
records are assembled and printed in 70 
volumes of about 700 pages each. All of 
this information is invaluable to industry, 
to scholars and above all, to Federal and 
local governments which must have the 
facts in order to plan intelligently for the 
future. 
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Crass oF 1948-50 


Agarwal, H. 
B.A., Benares Hindu University, 1948 
Leri, Jodhpur State 


Akali, (Miss) K. J. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944 
Shikarpur, Sind 


Aney, G. M.: 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1947 
Nagpur, C. P. 


Bajaj, (Mrs.) S. K. 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1947 
Wardha, C. P. 


Banerjea, (Miss) S. 
B.A., Calcutta University, 1948 
Calcutta, West Bengal 


Belavadi, R. H. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1948 
Bombay City. 


Borooah, R. L. 
B.A., Calcutta University, 1947 
Dibrugarh, Assam 


Das, R. C. 
B.A., Calcutta University, 1945 
7 ae * 1947 


Barpeta, Assam 

Dasgupta, Sugata i 

B.A. (Hons.), Calcutta University, 
1946 

Calcutta, West Bengal 


Das Gupta, (Mrs.) Sunita 
B.A., Calcutta University, 1937 
Calcutta, West Bengal 
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14. 


id. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Haldipur, (Miss) M. L. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1948 
Honavar, Bombay Province 


Jagati, J. 
B. Com., Calcutta University, 1943 
M.A., 1945 
B.L. . Rs 1946 


Cuttack, Orissa 


Jagdish Bahadur 
B.A. (Hons.), Delhi University, 1946 


M.A. ws 1948 
Etah, U. P. 

Kalla, M. P. 

B.A., Agra University, 1945 
ae - 1947 
Bikaner City, Bikaner State 

Khound, B. N. 

B.A., Calcutta University, 1939 
Sibsagar, Assam 

Kirby, (Miss) S. D. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1948 
Hubli, Bombay Province 

Kuddyady, (Miss) S. R. e 
B.A., Bombay University, 1948 
Bombay City 

Kumar, J. D. 

B.A., Punjab University, 1944 
a. - 1946 


Amritsar, East Punjab 


Lasani, A. A. 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1948 
Harda, C. P. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 





Mathur, S. N. 

B.A., Agra University, 1945 
M.A., Lucknow University, 1947 
LL.B. ,, a 1947 
Ajmer, Rajputana 


Mazmudar, (Miss) D. N. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1944 
Junagadh, Sourashtra 


Miranda, (Rev.) A. J. V. S. 
L.D., Pontifical University, Kandy, 


1943 
T.D., Bombay University, 1948. 
Bombay City 
Pachery, V. D. 
B.A., Nagpur University, 1946 
M.A., A » 1948 


Hoshangabad, C. P. 


Padbidri, (Miss) K. S. 
LL.B., Bombay University, 1946 
Mangalore, Madras Province 


Prasad, M. 
B.A., Agra University, 1947 
Gaya, Bihar 


Radhalaxmi, (Miss) K. K. 
B.Sc., Madras University, 1947 
Cannanore, Madras Province 


Raju, K. V. K. 
B.A., Andhra University, 1948. 
Waltair, Madras Province 
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29. 


30. 


Si. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Rao, S. C. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1937 
B.T., * re 1941 


Aundh, Bombay Province 


Sheth, (Miss) P. C. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1948 
Bombay City 


Sumariwalla, J. D. 
B.Sc., Bombay University, 1947 
Bombay City. 


Swaries, E. I. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1948 
Bombay City 


Tejani, (Miss) N. D. 
B.A. (Hons.), Bombay University, 1946 
Bombay City 


Thadani, (Miss) K. K. 
B.A., Agra University, 1947 
Agra, U. P. 


Vaidya, (Miss) K. M. 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1942 

M.A. - 1945 

B. Music, Bhatkhande University of 
Indian Music, Lucknow, 1944 

Nagpur C. P. 


Vasantarao, L. 
B.Com., Calcutta University, 1936 
Vizagapatam, Madras Province 





















BOOK 


The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. By Elton Mayo. MacMillan, 
New York, Pp. 194. 


In the book under review, Elton Mayo 
studies the pathological reactions,—especially 
fatigue and boredom—of workers to indus- 
trial situations and holds that these reactions 
which considerably lower production are 
the result of the neglect of human factor 
in iridustrial management. Consequently, the 
author pleads for the development of social 
skills and their application to industrial 
affairs. 


Beginning with an enquiry into fatigue, 
he says, there is no single form of organic 
fatigue. Fatigue may be due to a defective 
capacity in the individual, as for instance, 
one who is out of training for running feels 
exhausted when he runs while an indivi- 
dual who is trained does not feel it. 
Fatigue may also result when some external 
condition interferes to make continuation 
of work impossible. Thus a temperature 
of 95 degrees with insufficient air movement 
makes the work quickly eneryating. In 
spite of all this, it is known that the body 
gets adjusted to certain conditions at a 
point of time and this achievement of a 
steady state may permit indefinite activity 
without fatigue. Therefore, says the author, 
fatigue properly understood, may be the 
cumulative result of various physical, envi- 
ronmental or social factors. 


Monotony and boredom are other 
pathological features which prevent  sus- 
tained work in industry. These, as also 
fatigue, are not merely organic, but. result 
from objective conditions in modern in- 
dustry and the nature of repeatative work 
which it imposes. However, the reactions 
of all individuals to a given work—even 
when it is mechanical and repeatative— 
are not identical. Boredom depends, to 
some extent, on the intelligence and adap- 
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tive ability of the worker. 
work may be monotonous one day and 
not so on another. Generally speaking, it 
may be posited that : 


Moreover, a 


(a) boredom is less likely where work 
is extremely mechanical and the worker is 
not required to give much attention to work; 


(b) it is also less likely in occupations 
requiring skill and concentration (for the 
worker obviously gets absorbed in his work) ; 


(c) it is most likely in work of semi- 
automatic nature where worker can’t relax 
and cannot concentrate entirely. 


The writer goes on describing in detail 
an enquiry and an experiment in a Philadel- 
phia mill mule-spinning department. The 
enquiry revealed that in the department 


(a) labour turnover was great; (b) 
output less; (c) there was no incentive to 
work in spite of incentive schemes; (d) the 
workday was long with 10 hours of work 
with an interval of 45 minutes for lunch; 
(e) the work was greatly repetitive and 
semi-automatic. 


To the above case the following five 
principles were successfully applied: 


1. Monotony is less when the form of 
activity is changed at suitable 
intervals within the spell of work; 


2. When operatives are paid accord- 
ing to output and not on a flat- 
rate; 


3. When work is conceived as a series 
of self-contained units rather than 
as an indefinite and apparently 
interminable activity; 


4. When workers are allowed to 
work in compact social groups 
rather than isolated units; 

5. When suitable rest passes are in- 

troduced within the spell of work, 
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Some of the above principles, especially 
the introduction of rest pauses of 10 minutes 
each every few hours improved the mental, 
moral and physical situation of the workers 
with the gratifying result that better rela- 
tions, better production and less turnover 
were registered. 


Another experiment in the Western 
Electric Company (Hawthorne) led to the 
same results confirming the truth of the 
principles enunciated above. The subjects 
of experiment were girls engaged in the 
repetitive job of assembling telephone relays. 
Altogether, fifteen experimental stages were 
gone through in which variation in light and 
temperature condition, piece-rate payment, 
rest pauses, free light lunch and coffee were 
tried. The girls responded remarkably. The 
result was that a new industrial milieu 
was created—in which the mental attitude 
and outlook of the workers were entirely 
changed to such advantage that there was 
increased output, reduction in fatigue, 
willingness to work and decrease in 
absenteeism. 


The mica room experiment in the 
Western Electric Company also confirmed 
the relay assembly inquiry described above. 
The subjects studied in this case were five 
experienced operators, employed in splitting 
mica to thin layers—a repetitive occupation. 
These experiments together revealed the 
truth that a favourable change in the in- 
dustrial milieu brought about favourable 
results for the worker as well as for industry. 
This led to an enquiry into the other depart- 
ments of the industry with a view to diag- 
nosing the situation correctly and improving 
matters. Supervisors were trained to 
interview 21,000 workers as regards super- 
vision, working conditions and what workers 
liked or disliked in their work or in super- 
visory methods. During the enquiry a new 
technique of interview was developed, 
namely, to stimulate the worker to talk and 


then not interfere with his communicative- 
ness. It was found that amongst the 
comments received from workers, the 
unfavourable were greater than the 
favourable. The whole investigation led 
to the conclusion that all was not well with 
the human situation in industry and that 
various external as well as internal factors 
were interfering with the satisfactory work 
of the employees, and insidiously attacking 
their morale. The situation had far-reaching 
relations and it needed a searching analysis, 
comprehensive in scope and impartial in 
spirit. 

In sum, the attitude of the worker to his 
work is determined by his private, personal 
situation in society as well as his industrial 
situation, i.e., working conditions, etc. Bad 
and undirected social environment, familial 
or communal, may lead to obsessions in the 
individual. This obsession or compulsion 
neurosis may create lack of attention and 
result in unsympathetic and even hostile 
expression in opinion as well as_ work. 
Therefore, it is fair to assume that “the 
locus of industrial maladjustment is some- 
where in the relation between person-work- 
company policy rather than in any 
individual or individuals.” The question 
then arises: Does industry develop these 
obsessions? Does life in a modern industrial 
centre predispose workers to obsessive 
response? 


Studies in Chicago, of that city and of 
Durkheim in France, appear to suggest that 
industrialization is favourable to the dis- 
organization of family and social solidarity ; 
and where there is less family and social 
solidarity it results in greater delinquency 
and crime, lawlessness as expressed in 
Dukheim’s work, “anomia.” Freud’s investi- 
gation also proves that behind the 
disordered behaviour of a person there is a 
history of a bad social situation. But, Mr. 
Mayo, however, holds that Durkheim’s 


















theory of ‘anomia’ and the suggestions of the 
Chicago studies tend to be easily exagge- 


rated. Industry alone is not responsible for - 


all the disintegration found in the social 
organism. Adjustments to new situations 
may be made, as indeed, they have been 
made in many places. The responsibility 
for disorganization should also be placed on 
the rapid economic development, mobility 
of labour, presence of foreigners, and 
defects in educational system. 


While the situation is complex, people 
are mistakenly trying to control social and 
industrial functions through the instrument- 
ality of the government. The historical 
evolution of this view—melioration through 
State interference—is a logical perversion of 
the doctrines of the preceding two centuries. 
The laisses faire theories worked well in 
France of the eighteenth and England of 
the nineteenth centuries, because the 
constitution of the respective social organism 
was sound enough to develop to new powers 
without political interference. Later, the 
social organism lost this power of coherence; 
and inaptly political control was imagined 
to set human relations right. Tremendous 
technological progress has broken down old 
social skills of functional adjustments in 
society. Hence, society manifests anomic 


tendencies. Control of this evil tendency 
cannot be through the channels of 
government. In primitive societies, the 


individual had his functions and values 
determined for him by the group; he 
accepted them and had no sense of frus- 
tration. “Functional anthropology” reveals 
the breakdown of the functional integrity 
of individuals and a development collate- 
rally with industrialism—of individualism 
in an atmosphere of frustration. True, the 
primitive man’s social behaviour was non- 
logical and largely fixed by society. But 
the modern industrial tendency (and the 
present political theory which is grappling 
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with social problems is unaware of it) is to 
transform non-logical social organization 
into irrational social disorganization. Just 
as a child without familial and social control 
develops obsessions, so also individuals in 
society are developing obsessions, because 
industry has put a heavy strain on society 
which has lost the vital cohesive forces, 
which were the social skills in the form of 
functional adjustment of individuals, and a 
social milieu suited to it. 


Social reconsolidation now requires a 
trained administrator, trained in industrial 
and functional anthropology and well able 
to impart and apply the social skill among 
the members of the community. The failure 
of our civilization lies in allowing our social 
life to drift under the powerful impact of 
tremendous technological innovation. There- 
fore,’ the human and social aspects of 
industrial organization should be studied 
more and more and a more favourable social 
and human milieu should be established. 
This is the only remedy for our industrial 
and social anomia. 


M. V. M. 


Juvenile Delinquency in New Zealand.— 
By Eileen Philipp. New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1946. Pp. 140. 

This book by Eileen Philipp is of 
particular value to Probation Officers in 
India as it reveals the attempts made by thé 
Child Welfare Branch of the Education 
Department to tackle the problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency in New Zealand. The 
author was a bit dissatisfied with and critical 
of the work of the Child Welfare Branch 
and so had suggested better methods for 
improving the quality of work. This is an 
eye opener to similar organisations in India, 
which are in urgent need of re-organization. 

The original plan of the author was to 
present in this book the nature and incidence 
of Juvenile Delinquency in New Zealand, 
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But, owing to the lack of necessary data 
available in that country, the work had to 
be narrowed down. The two sources of 
information obtained by the author were 
the annual reports of the Child Welfare 
Branch of the Education Deparment and 
the personal files of children. 

The first chapter deals with the 
incidence of delinquency between the war 
years of 1938 to 1945. Here the author has 
remarked with the support of statistics that 
20% of the children appearing before the 
Juvenile Court in New Zealand during 1944 
and 1945 were as a result of complaints 
about their environment and not to their 
behaviour. Another important observation 
made by the author was, that the various 
types of offences classified as serious, minor 
and complaints under the Child Welfare 
Act had maintained a proportional relation- 
ship to the total number of children who 
appeared before the Court even though there 
was a marked decrease in Court appearances 
in 1945. Some of the striking conclusions 
in this chapter are: — 

(1) Until 1944 an increasing number 
of children was becoming delinquent out of 
a decreasing group of the population. 

(2) Delinquency is almost exclusively a 
boys’ problem. 

(3) The numbers of repeated offenders 
are increasing. 

Chapter II mentions about the Records 
and the Report to the Children’s Court. 
The author has very well emphasised the 
importance of Child Welfare Officers’ 
report to the Court regarding the social 
history of the child. Moreover, the Child 
Welfare Amendment Act of 1927 in New 
Zealand has made it obligatory on the part 
of the Judge of the Children’s Court to ask 
for the report of the Child Welfare Officer 
without which “no judicial proceedings shall 
be heard or determined.” Next, the author 
points out that the filling in of case histories 
by the Child Welfare Officers is defective 


and insufficient and not followed uniformly - 
everywhere. This lack of statistical picture 
of delinquency makes diagnosis, treatment 
and constructive planning difficult. Also, 
the author suggests a better form for the 
existing Child Welfare form. The author 
has made two significant and valuable 
suggestions in the new form proposed by 
her. They are: 

(1) A summary of the result of the 
enquiry to be mentioned. 

(2) Suggested causes of behaviour. 

In the third chapter, the author has 
the social histories to some delinquent 
children with a view to illustrate the 
suggested form mentioned in Chapter II. 
These histories reveal the forces of various 
types of influences operating on potential 
delinquents and their reaction towards 
different situations. Moreover, the author 
wanted to emphasise the fact that “delin- 
quency is not of single causation,” but of 
multiple determination. The summary and 
analysis of each case are particularly useful 
to Probation Officers for their guidance and 
improvement of their techniques while 
dealing with delinquent children. 

In the concluding chapter, the author 
rightly lays the responsibility for the occur- 
rence of delinquency on the community. 
This point needs more stressing in India 
because of the indifference of the public 
who think that delinquent children are the 
concern of only a group of professional 
workers. No doubt, it is partly the duty of 
the professional workers to make known to 
the community the importance of preventive 
work by which the problem of delinquency 
could be checked considerably. Unless the 
family, neighbourhood, school and _ the 
community themselves are healthy and 
constructive in satisfying the basic needs of 
children for security and for opportunity for 
development and achievement, the problem 
of delinquency would continue to worry us. 


T. K 








